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THE PREVENTION OF CRIME BILL. 


lige Government Bill met with little serious opposition 
on Tharsday night. The re-election of Mr. Trevetyan 
and his return to England permitted him to make a 
strong speech in favour of the Bill, and to promise that, if 
the Bill becomes law, it will be administered temperately 
bat firmly. Mr. Gipson expressed a general concurrence 
with the measure, and his gratification at finding that the 
Government had at last waked up to a sense of its obli- 
gation to protect the great bulk of the Irish against 
the ruffians who are preying on them. The extreme 
Irish section denounced the Bill, partly because they con- 
tended that its provisions were wrongly conceived, and 
partly because, in their view, no Bill for the preven- 
tion of crime is necessary. Pass the Arrears Bill, and 
outrages will at once cease, was the theme on which 
they dilated, not without vehemence, but still with- 
out the hope that any one outside their own little circle 
would believe that the real way to govern Ireland is 
to purchase a temporary abstinence from crime by giving 
the poor and ignorant anything on which their fancy 
may be temporarily set. But while the Bill as a 
whole was practically unopposed, there were clauses 
in it which attracted some unfavourable criticism even 
from those who gave an earnest support to the Bill itself. 
The proper time when criticism of this kind will be effec- 
tive will arise when the Bill gets into Committee ; but 
enough was said to show that there are details in the Bill 
which will require careful consideration. The mode in 
which crimes are to be tried when the Lord-Lieutenant 
thinks that a jury would be too likely to acquit is espe- 
cially open to discussion. Suggestions were made that 
juries might after all be trusted if proper juries were 
obtained; but all these suggestions come either to the 
Government packing juries, which is the worst of all 
forms of securing a conviction, or to the Government 
selecting arbitrarily a place for trial where the jury 
might be depended on to act fearlessly, and this might 
easily be converted into another form of packing a jury. 
If it is assumed that juries must be dispensed with in 
certain cases, the question arises, What tribunal is to be 
substituted? Hither the Irish jadges must be employed 
or others found instead; and it is practically impossible 
to hit on any persons outside the Irish Bench who would 
be accepted as even probably impartial. The Irish judges 
very naturally object to the new duties imposed on them ; 
but they are the only Commissioners who can be used for 
the purpose. The mode in which the Bill proposes to use 
them is, however, open to considerable objection. There 
is to be a Court of First Instance, composed of three 
judges, and a Court of Appeal, composed of at least five 
3; and, as the lower court must be unanimous, no 

es@than six judges must concur in a conviction. The 
Court of Appeal is to be supplied from a rota, and there 
appears no reason why the same system should not be 
‘adopted in the selection of the Court of First Instance. 
The Government, in claiming the power to select the jadges 
who are to deal with the case in its inception, assumes 
unnecessarily an invidious task, But the great fault in the 
machinery, as a whole, is that it makes conviction much 
too difficult. The Court of Appeal is not tobe what is 
ordinarily understood by a Court of Appeal. It is to bea 
Court of re-hearing. The whole case is to be gone through 
sgain, Fresh witnesses may be heard, and the friends of 


the prisoner will have the great advantage of knowing 
what were the weak points of his case as primarily pre- 
sented, and of arranging what their new witnesses are to 
swear to; while an opening will be given for putting very 
dangerous pressure on the Crown witnesses to hesitate and 
forget when they are asked to repeat their testimony before 
the Court of Appeal. The whole object of the new 
machinery is to teach offenders that justice will now be 
sure, although sufficient precaution to protect innocent 
persons will be taken. The unanimity of those judges 
appointed by rota as to all questions of fact is a condition 
as sufficient to protect innocence as can be attained under 
any system worked by fallible men’; and if only questions 
of law were reserved for the Court of Appeal, the Court 
of First Instance would enjoy a respect which it cannot 
retain if its opinions as to the guilt of the accused are to 
be subject to review. 

The second part of the Bill which is open to question is 
that relating to intimidation. The repression of intimida- 
tion, and especially of Boycotting, is one of the greatest 
needs of Ireland. But it is not an easy matter to describe 
in legal language what intimidation means, and in order 
to make sure that every act of intimidation that ought to 
be repressed shall be incladed, the language of the Bill is 
very sweeping. Intimidation is explained as including 
any word spoken or any act done calculated to put any 
person in fear of any injury or danger to himself, bis 
family, or his servants, or in fear of any injury to, or loss 
of, his property, business, or means of living. For any 
such act an offender is liable to imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, inflicted by two resident magistrates, 
without appeal. The terms in which the offence is defined 
are so very elastic that two resident magistrates might 
easily give six months’ hard labour for something 
which is not really an offence of the kind which the Act 
is designed to meet. To consider as a crime any word 
spoken which puts a man in fear of any injury to his 
business goes far beyond the repression of Boycotiing. It 
is quite true that in practice the magistrates would in 
almost every case refuse to apply the Act except where 
they felt sure that the framers of the Act meant it to be 
applied ; but it is obvious that they would be exercising 
a discretion which the law did not give them. It would 
be eaid that they always took care to condemn their 
enemies and let off their friends; and not only would 
this be true, but they would in doing this be doing 
what they ought to do. For their enemies are merely 
persons who do acts which the Bill is intended to meet, 
and their friends are persons who do acts which the 
Bill is not really intended to meet. Nevertheless, al- 
thongh they might be doing nothing but substantial jus- 
tice, they would be really making an Act of Parlia- 
ment for themselves. They would decide that cases which 
came within the Act did not come within it. They 
would refuse to be guided by the language which Parlia- 
ment had adopted. ‘This is not a proper position in which 
to place men who are almost always unpopular, and who 
are often in danger of their lives. It is only 2 question of 
terms, and a slight alteration in the language of the Act 
would leave the administrators. with full powers where 
these powers are wanted, and save them from the reproach 
of openly disobeying an Act of Parliament. 

uch criticism was bestowed during the debate on the 
second reading on the clauses which give the Lord- 
Lieutenant power to forbid public meetings and to regulate 
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the press. Mr. Trevetyan declared that the Government 
could not abandon these securities for public order. As a 
rule, public meetings ought to be tolerated, and the 
Government must endure with as much patience as it 
can hostile and even insulting criticism in newspapers. 
But there are exceptional instances in which public meet- 
ings would provoke grave disorder, and newspapers may 
pass beyond hostile and insulting criticism and incite to 
crime. There does not seem to be any way of providing 
for these exceptional cases, except by giving the 
Executive large discretionary powers. It is obvious 
that if the Lord-Lieutenant abused these powers he 
might forbid every public meeting and confiscate every 
Irish newspaper. He might bring about a state of 
things which would be equally dangerous and intolerable. 
On the other hand, if he uses. his powers wisely and 
cautiously, he will injure no one except those who endanger 
order or incite to crime. Theoretically, it would be mach 
better if he had only powers given him which would apply 
exclusively to cases where such powers were needed. But, 
practically, this is impossible. Some one must judge 
whether a meeting that has not been held is likely, if held, 
to lead to disorder. If the Government had to wait until 
disorder had been shown to be the result of a meeting, the 
mischief to be guarded against would have occurred. In 
the same way, if newspapers inciting to crime are to be 
circulated until it has been legally proved that they have 
incited to crime, the poison they instil into the popular 
mind would have done all the harm it was meant to do. 
The only course that can be taken is to trust to the good 
sense and honesty of the Lord-Lieutenant. The trish 
members who objected to these clauses had no alternative 
to suggest, and admitted that, with Lord Spencer as Lord- 
Lieutenant, there was no danger of an abuse of power to 
be anticipated. 


THE MINISTERIAL MUD-BATH. 


— mud-cure is a therapeutic institution of ancient 
date, and one useful domestic animal hus been accus- 


tomed to resort to it time out of mind. It has also of late | 


ears become a regular resource of afflicted human beings 
in more than one watering-place of France and Germany. 
Bat it has not, to the general knowledge, been frequently 
used in public by an English Ministry. That Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government is suffering from very irritating 
complaints is probable, and indeed certain; but whether 
its members have correctly judged the means of remedy 
remains to be seen. It may at any rate be said that 
for thoroughness of application the cure leaves nothing to 
desire. ‘Ihe combination of folly and impropriety 
which was disclosed on Monday and Tuesday last 
stands alone, though there is no knowing how soon it 
may be matched or surpassed by some new effort of 
the same genius in the art of self-degradation. The aspects 
of the matter are indeed so numerous, and, novel and ugly 
as they are, so exceedingly interesting, that it is not quite 
easy to decide the question which of them should be taken 
first. The coup de thédtre of the original disclosure on 
Monday night, with its sudden and final revelation (never 
to be obscured by all the subsequent efforts of the Govern- 
ment and their partisans) of the offers by which Mr. 
Paryett «tained his liberty, naturally tempts the spec- 
tator to linger over it. But Tuesday, it it were possible, 
exceeded Monday. That a bargain had been strack every- 
body knew, for the simple reason that Mr. Forster had 
resigned expressly because he did not choose to be a party 
to that bargain. The awkwardness or the malice of 
Mr. Parnes and his friend Mr. O’Sura, who let out 
the terms in the fashion most damaging to the 
Government, and the nature of those terms them- 
selves, were interesting enough. But, after all, though 
it could hardly have been supposed that Mr. Giapstone 
had had before him in black and white the offer of two 
several bribes—the services of the Land League, and the 
co-operation of Mr. Parnett in Liberal measures—it was 
pretty clear that these things must have been offered, for 
if they had not been offered, if Mr. Parnett had simply 
promised repentance and amendment of life, Mr. Forster 
would not have resigned. The crudity of the terms was 
and remains astounding. The fact that any body of 
Englishmen responded by any other reply than by shut- 
ting the door in the negotiator’s face is astounding also. 
But the stammering and hesitation of Mr. Giapstone a 
fortnight previously when he denied “ any negotiator,” his 


evident writhing’ under the words of Mr. PARNELL and 
Mr. Ditton at the time of the memorable declaration of 
policy which sent Lord Freperick Cavenpisi to his death, 
must have prepared the public for something like the 
event. Mr. Forsrer’s simple and straightforward expla- 
nation could not have so irritated his chief if there were 
not something heavy on his soul. 

The reception of the disclosure, however, may be thought, 
on the whole, to have caused the disclosure itself to pale 
its fire. Considering the circumstances, defence might 
have been thought impossible. All the facts lay quite 
bare, admitted and corroborated by witnesses on both 
sides. With the single and not very important ex- 
ception whether Mr. O’Suea said “ conspiracy” or 
‘“‘ organization,” there is even now no dispute about 
any one of them that is material. They are not as- 
serted on the one side and denied on the other, for there 
is no need to assert what is in plain view. That Mr. 
ParyeLt or his agent offered the assistance of the Land 
League organization and future support to Liberal policy, 
and that within a few hours or days Mr. ParneLt walked 
out of Kilmainham a free man, the Irish Secretary at the 
same time resigning office—these are facts admitting of no 
more argument than that Mr. Giapstone is Prime Minister 
of England or that there are milestones on the Dover 
road. All that can be done is to deny, not the facts, but. 
the connexion between them. And this Mr. GLaDsTong 
does deny, with all the strength of indignant eloquence. 
There is not the least use in discussing such a denial. Mr. 
Ba.rour’s parallel, which made Mr. GLADSTONE so angry, 
and on which his partisans have expended so much labo- 
rious ignorance, is literally exact. In each case there 
are two transactions, and we are in each case asked 
to believe that the connexion between the two trans- 
actions is not that of cause and effect, but of pure 
coincidence. Anybody who likes may accept the CoviELLE- 
Guapstone theory of exchange and barter. But one 
little point seems to have escaped controversialists on 
both sides. Mr. Guapsrone, indignantly clearing himself, 
produces a@ memorandum in which he writes to Mr. 
Forster that “ we have no right at present to accept’’ Mr. 
Pa RNELL’s offer of support. He would prefer in exchange 
for his cloth a bill at two months to hard money, which 
is cumbrous and embarrassing, perhaps also which tells 
tales. But what can be more evident than that, at the 
time of writing this note, Mr. Guapstone did regard the 
offer as a “ consideration ” ? 

The Home Secretary’s modified apology for that which 
Mr. Giapstove declared not to exist, and his repetition of 
the now familiar vapouring “Pot it in a vote of no 
“* confidence if you dare,” deserve no particular attention ; 
but the part played by Mr. CuamBer.ain in this business 
is nearly as remarkable as Mr. Guapsrone’s. In the first 
place, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN seems to have figured throughout 
as the man in the background in a very curious way. 
Nothing is heard of the other members of the Cabinet in- 
dividually ; the Prme Minister, the Cu1er SeoretTary (who 
shook all this dirt indignantly from his fingers as soon as it 
touched them), and the Minister whose partisans were at 
the moment intriguing for his succession to the Chief 
Secretary’s place, are alone concerned in it by name. The 
rest of the Cabinet play the part of Chorus, accepting the 
responsibility of the bargain when it is concluded, but ap- 
parently knowing nothing of it meanwhile. But Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN knows all about it; only he is a very 
simple man. There was a passage in the letter, the 
celebrated suppressed passage about supporting Liberal 
principles, which Mr. O’Suza himself thought “ might 
“give reason for misapprehension.” But, though his 
attention had thus been called specially to it, such is Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S simpleness tat he never thought about it 
again; nor, when he heard the letter read imperfectly, had 
he the slightest recollection of that unimportant omission. 
So, too, the statement in Mr. Forsrer’s memorandum, that 
the organization (or conspiracy)—Mr. SHerman and his 
likes, to wit—were to be at the service of the Government, 
made no impression. It seemed of no importance to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN’S plain good sense; he thought it “ absurd,” 
and not worth attending to. So the three defences may 
be sammed up thus. “ Disgraceful bargain!” says Mr. 
Gtapstong, fariously; “there never was any bargain 
“at all.” Disgraceful bargain!” says Sir 
Harcovrt; “ every prudent Government makes bargains; 
“there was nothing disgraceful about this, and if you 
“say there was, come on!” “ Disgraceful in!” 
says Mr, CuamBer.ain. “ Well, now I come to think of it, 
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“ there were some odd conditions about it. But I am a 
“plain man, with a short memory, and I forgot one, 
“and I thought the other absurd; and that is the long 
“and the short of it, as it seems to a simple man of 
* business.” 

It is a very interesting question what effect this curious 
mixture of scandalous transaction, of pitiful prevarication, 
and of brazen denial of plain facts, is likely to have on the 
country. It would be rash to be sanguine about it. Cer- 
tainly the discomfiture of the Radical organs in London 
has been t, and in the earlier part of the week little 
more than inarticulate abuse of Mr. Forster suggested 
itself to them. But the Radical rallying cry in every 
difficulty, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” has 
been passed round the provinces, and it seems to be 
exercising a restorative effect. Those who are conversant 
with the interesting and instructive history of Spirit- 
ualism understand perfectly the slow effect of exposure 
even as crushing as this. The dupes are committed to the 
medium, not merely by faith, but by vanity, by interest, 
by all sorts of ties which it needs frequent shocks to rend. 
Besides, all who are concerned in this political hocus-pocus 
are not exactly du There are the clever fellows who 
know and use Mr. Gtapstone ; the good people who adore 
his moral virtues ; the great mass, not exactly of stupidity, 
but of mental inertness, which always accepts the political 
commonplaces of the time, and which (those common- 
places happening now to be Liberal) is on the Liberal 
side; the hot-headed partisans and professional wire- 
pullers to whom a Ministry is simply “our men,” to be 


backed at all hazards, and no matter what they may. 


do. A curious instance of the mental condition of this 
great composite party is afforded by one of the latest 
attempts to draw off attention from Mr. GuapsTonz’s shame. 
Abuse of Mr. Forster having failed, the red-herring of 
Conservative Home Rule has been dragged across the 
path. The Tories, it is said, gave Catholic emancipa- 
tion, Free-trade, household suffrage, and they will give 
Home Rule. Unless the starters of this notable argu- 
ment are to be credited with singular forgetfulness, they 
must suppose a still more singular ignorance or stupidity 
in their audience. Catholic emancipation, Free-trade, 
household suffrage, were each forced on the Tories by a 
long Whig agitation. Are the Radicals going to work 
out their own parallel by steadily agitating for Home 
Rule? But it must be admitted that any man may lose 
his head when he has to undertake the argumentative 
cleansing of a Ministry from such @ mud-bath as that of 
this week. The mire in which Mr. Guapstoyge and his 
colleagues have involved themselves would make a Putrid 
Sea of the Atlantic. 


EGYPT. 


Arabi Pasua and his obedient colleagues took 
upon themselves to sammon the Council of Notables, 
those who received the summons repaired to Cairo to see 
what was going on. The summons they had received was 
totally illegal, and they had no kind of right to meet. But 
fear, or curiosity, or a natural interest in their own for- 
tunes, made them think that they had better go to the 
capital, and ascertain by personal inspection which of their 
two masters was the stronger. They came rapidly to the 
conclusion that the Kuepive would win, and they resisted 
an order from the military leaders to sign a declaration 
that Tewrik ought to be deposed and his infant son de- 
clared Khedive, with a military 7 to take care of 
him. Not, however, wishing to altogether with 
Arast PasHa, who might, for all they knew, be still able 
and willing to kill them, their leaders waited on the 
Kuepive, and asked him to forgive and forget, and to take 
back his Ministers into favour. He replied, with a fine 
burst of that spirit which has recently and suddenly ani- 
mated him, that he could have nothing to do with rebels 
who had violated the Constitution, had grossly insulted 
him, and had even threatened to depose him. A few hours 
later, however, a change came over the scene. The lead- 
ing Notables again approached the Kueptve, and suggested 
that the nominal President of the Ministry, who had been 
conspicuous in his insolence to his master, should retire ; 
that a dummy should be made President, and that the rest 
of the Ministry should remain in office. This proposal 
the Kuepive accepted, on the advice of the English and 
French Consuls. The dummy, however, asserted that 


Arast would kill him if he accepted the Presidency, 
and accordingly declined. The Consuls waited on Aral, 
and informed him that they would hold him personally 
responsible if disorder broke out. Arasi, with a creditable 
amount of effrontery, replied that, if his Ministry remained 
in office, he would guarantee order; but that, if he was 
turned out of office, he would march with the force at 
his disposal to oppose any landing of troops at Alexandria, 
and leave Cairo to its fate. e Consuls had to own 
themselves beaten by the audacity of Arani, and advised 
the Kuxpive to temporize and keep his Ministers. With 
great reluctance the Kuepive consented, but only after 
consulting the leading Notables, and asking them whether 
there was not some other Ministry that they could suggest. 
They could think of none, as they treated it as a matter of 
certainty that Arabi would at once kill any Ministers who 
ventured to take the places of this dreadful person and his 
satellites. There was, therefore, a very hollow and per- 
fectly nominal reconciliation between Arabt and the 
Kueptve, the latter waiting to see what the Western 
Powers would do for him, and the former wishing to 
ascertain what strength and support he had in the country. 
ARaBI gave immediate orders to have the reserves of the 
army called up; but the local governors whom he ad- 
dressed thought it safe to disobey him, and would not call 
out the reserves. The commander of the Citadel of Cairo 
declared in favour of the Kuepivz, and some Bedouin 
chiefs sought an audience of the Kaeptve, and offered to 
place ten thousand of the warriors of the Desert at his 
disposal, The Kueptve thought that those who came to 
save would stay to loot, and declined this handsome offer ; 
but the offer was an additional proof that only a portion of 
the military strength of the country is at the disposal of 
Arabi. Nine-tenths of the Notables openly pronounced in 
favour of the Kuepive, and the heads of the religious 
world of Cairo were equally determined in his support. 
The first sign that has been given of anything like a 
national movement has been this expression of an almost 
unanimous desire to get rid of the inventor of the move- 
ment itself. 


Meanwhile three English and three French ships have 
been despatched to Alexandria, and it was the knowledge 
that they were coming which encouraged the Kuepive to 
be firm. The despatch of these vessels was the result of 
an understanding at which Lord GranviLLe and M. ve 
Freycinet arrived after some amount of discussion. Both 
were anxious to act with the assent of Germany, Austria, and 
Italy, or at any rate so to act as not to provoke the 
dissent of the other Great Powers. Both wished to act 
as far as possible independently of the Porte, and to take 
some overt step which would show that they had not to 
ask the permission of the Porte to uphold their interests in 
Egypt. So far there was no divergence of opinion ; and to 
send a few French and a few English ships to Alexandria 
could not awaken the jealousy of the other Powers, and 
proclaimed a certain amount of liberty of action as regards 
the Porte. But when it had to be ascertained what was 
to be done after the ships got there, there were obstacles 
to be overcome before an agreement could be arrived at. 
Official information as to the understanding between the 
negotiators is still wanting; but it is generally under- 
stood that Lord Granvitis insisted that Tewrk should 
remain Khedive, and that if any troops had to be em- 
ployed these troops should be Turkish. On the first head 
there could in all probability have been little difference 
of opinion. has been put forward as 
a semi-official French candidate for the Viceroyalty. 
He has lived for many years in Paris, and he may have 
had partisans who pointed out to M. pz Freyciver that he 
would be the best possible instrument for keeping up what 
M. ve Freycinet calls the preponderating influence of 
France. But M. pz Freycier is far too sensible to have 
seriously combated the ent that it would be 
ludicrously unjust to depose a Viceroy who had done 
everything that the French as well as the English Conscls- 
General had advised him to do. The employment of a 
Turkish force, if any force had to be employed, was a 
much harder matter to arrange with M. pe Freyciver; 
but it may be safely assumed that Lord Granvinie did 
somehow manage to arrange it. There can be little doubt 
that the understanding arrived at was that the Western 
Powers would act in the first instance independently of 
Turkey; that they would do all in their power to avoid 
the necessity of having to land cated and lastly, that if 
troops must be landed, the troops landed should be Turkish, 
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the Sutray, however, not sending troops of his own free 
motion as the sovereign of Egypt, but only on the invita- 
tion of Egypt and France, and with such limitations as 
they might think proper. It is barely possible that, in 
order to couciliate the susceptibilities of France, the 
Turkish troops to be employed were to be called 
gendarmes ; but that any real gendarmes could have been 
sufficient is evidently an afterthought. If Arasr could 
have got the whole army to stick to him, and had 
opposed the landing, it is not a handfal of policemen that 
could have reduced him to submission. 

All that has happened in Egypt in the last few days 
accords with this supposition. What the Western 
Powers wanted was to act independently of the Porte as 
long as they could, and to bring about the results at 
which they were aiming while they were still acting in- 
dependently of the Porte. It is not merely by sending 
their ironclads that they have endeavoured to keep up that 
dependence of Egypt on England and France which is 
called Egyptian independence. Symptoms of a wish 
on the part of the Surtan to interfere more directly 
than, in the opinion of the Western Powers, he ought 
to interfere have been disclosed and met. The Suitan 
telegraphed to Arabi himself ordering him to obey the 
Kuepive, and the Egyptian Ministry was advised to tele- 
graph back that the Sunray had no right to pass over the 

HEDIVE, and communicate directly with the Kugpive’s 
Ministers. The Kuepive has also carried out his sentence 
on the Turkish officers sentenced by the court-martial, and 
has sent them into temporary and comfortable exile. This 
is a victory over ARaBI; for it was on the ground that this 
commutation of punishment was a reproof to him that 
Arabi began his present quarrel with the Kuepive. But 
it was also a challenge to the Sunran; for the Sunray 
had ordered that all the proceedings of the court-mar- 
tial should be submitted to him before the KuHepive 
took any action in the matter. The advice given by 
the English and French representatives to the Kuepive 
to temporize, and have a Ministry with Arabi in 
it rather than have no Ministry at all, was obviously 
prompted by the wish to preserve the continuity of the 
Egyptian Government, and to give the Western Powers an 
opportunity of seeing whether they could not get what 
they wanted without having recourse to Turkish troops. 
Those who gave this advice and those who ordered it to be 
given ran a very considerable risk. The KuepivE was 
placed in an apparently humiliating position which he 
had done nothing to deserve, and might have forfeited the 
respect which his recent firmness had won him. ARraBI 
was restored to a national and official position ; and, if be 
could but have got the army to go heartily with him, and 
the civilian population to back him up, might have posed 
asthe authorized defender of national independence. Every- 
thing depended on whether the calculation tbat, if Arabi 
had a little more rope given him he would hang himself, was 
right or wrong; and, although everything may be upset 
at the last moment, events have shown that this calcula- 
tion was so far just as to indicate a very creditable degree 
of diplomatic sagacity. ARaBI is now trying to make out 
that everything has been happily settled, and that the 
fleets may go away as soon as they come, as he and the 
Knuepive are the best of friends. No one, and least of 
all Arabi himself, can be duped by this transparent non- 
sense. The fleets cannot go away until the one object 
of their coming has been achieved,*and the KuHEDIVvE 
and the general body of the population have been 
relieved from the dictation of the army. But Arabi 
has got so far on the road to conciliation and sub- 
mission that he may not impossibly be willing to efface 
himself, and, if he is judiciously managed, may consent to 
retire out of a country that will be only too happy to pay 
him well for going. When once he was gone a new 
Ministry, strongly supported by the Kuepive and the 
Western Powers, might have little difficulty in disbanding 
the army, and procuring from abroad, and probably from 
Turkey, or forming in Egypt itself, a small force, princi- 
pally of a police kind, on which the Kuepive could rely. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS. 


Sh vacancies in the secondary Ministerial offices have 
been naturally filled up by a series of promotions. No 
more promising appointment could have been made than 
that of Mr. Treve.yan to the place of Chief Secretary, as 


far as energy, spirit, and general ability are qualifications 
for office. As Secretary to the Admiralty Mr. TREVELYAN 
was reputed to be an active administrator, and as repre- 
senting the department in the House of Commons he 
made himself acceptable not only to his own party but to 
the Opposition. He has yet to acquire a reputation for 
the statesmanlike foresight, the tact and prudence, which 
he has hitherto had no sufficient opportunity of display- 
ing. For the present he will probably have to reconcile 
himself to a partial effacement under his official superiors. 
Mr. Gapstove will take the chief condact of Irish busi- 
ness in the House of Commons, and it is understood that 
Lord Spencer intends to control the local administration. 
Mr. Forster, as a Cabinet Minister, was principally re- 
sponsible for the government of Ireland, although Lord 
Cowrer was higher in official rank; and Mr. Forsren’s 
political standing was such as to secure him against the 
risk of being superseded or overshadowed even by Mr. 
Giapstone himself. It may not be a disadvantage to 
Mr. Trevetyan that he will have the opportunity of 
mastering the duties of his office while the First Minister 
and the Lorp-Ligzvurenanr are principally responsible for 
the policy of the Government. It is not yet certain 
whether Lord Spencer has been selected as Viceroy 
on account of his character and ability, or because he may 
be implicitly trusted to execute the intentions of Mr. 
Giapsrone. Mr. Treve.yan is at least equal in capacity 
to his immediate chief; but he has no special knowledge 
of Irish affairs, and there can be no doubt that he will 
loyally submit to the rules of official discipline. Lord 
“SPENCER will not be required in doubtful cases to convince 
his principal subordinate of the expediency of measures in 
which he will himself have had a voice as a member of the 
Cabinet. Vituperative patriots will probably think the 
Lorp-LigvuTENanT a better subject for calumny, for abuse, 
and for offensive nicknames than the Curer Secrerary. 
Lord Spencer, who has already been denounced by Miss 
ParNELL as a murderer of children, will more appropriately 
than Mr. Trevetyan be compared to the villains of 
romance, or tothe Mr. Forster of real life. Mr. TREveLyay, 
who is a ready and effective speaker, may perhaps have 
Opportunities of encountering the more violent Irish 
members in the House of Commons; but it may be remem- 
bered that his immediate predecessor, though he was an 
able and conscientious administrator, was selected by Mr. 
GLADstTONE with full knowledge of his total want of apti- 
tude for Parliamentary debate. 


Mr. Courtngy, who succeeds to the office next in im- 
portance among the vacant places to the post of Chief 
Secretary, is not known to have made a special study of 
finance ; but, like Mr. Trevetyan, he has had both literary 
and political experience, and his early distinction at 
Cambridge was a proof of his scientific capacity. His 
appointment to the Under-Secretaryship of the Colonial 
Office was invidious or ill-timed, as it was made imme- 
diately after the humiliating events in South Africa. As 
an independent member, Mr. Courtney had been almost 
the only Parliamentary opponent of the annexation of the 
Transvaal. It may have been just that his foresight 
should be rewarded ; but it was superfluous to accentuate 
the confession of error which was involved in the reversal 
of the colonial policy of the Government. Mr. Courtney, 
who has no reason to complain of the slowness of his pro- 
motion, will now be able to qualify himself for the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in some future Radical Ad- 
ministration. Like Mr. Trevetyan, Mr. Courtyey belongs 
to the advanced section which is now preferred by Mr. 
Guapstone to the rest of the Liberal party. The pro- 
motion of Mr. Asuury, of Sir Anrauk Hayrer, and of Sir 
Tuomas Brassey, requires little comment. Each of them 
had by his discharge of the duties of an inferior office 
fairly earned a step when a vacancy might occur; and 
there is no reason to doubt their competence for their 
present employments. Mr. Campset, Bannermay, who 
returns to the War Office, has previously acquired some ex- 
perience under Lord Carpwett. Sir Tuomas Brassey, 
unlike most of his predecessors, has already a practical 
knowledge of ships, and also of the organization of labour. 
Mr. AsHLEyY, who has hitherto been kept unexpectedly in 
the background, studied in earlier life questions of general 
under Lord Paumerstoy. If, as Under-Secretary, he 

any influence on the decisions of the Government, he 
will perhaps incline to the opinions and to the confident 


temper of his former master. Mr. GuapstoNnz has, on the 
uae, reason to be satisfied with the list of candidates 
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which presented itself for selection. Some of his nominees 
will perhaps hereafter justify his choice by rising to 
higher official rank. The minor appointments which were 
rendered necessary by the promotion of Sir T. Brassey 
and others scarcely require notice. The delicacy which 
seems to have prevented Mr. Guiapstons from giving his 
son an Official step is perhaps overstrained. 

Although the subordinate functionaries who have been 
promoted are commonly and accurately called the younger 
members of the Government, none of them illustrate the 
doctrine of Lord BgeaconsrteLp’s political novels that the 
regeneration of the country is to be expected from the 
young. The new holders of office and all their colleagues, 
with perhaps the exception of Sir C. Dinke and Lord 
RosesBery, have reached the time of life which was once 
regarded as middle age. They have passed the age of forty, 
and some of them are much farther advanced, so that the 
hope which they probably all entertain of rising to the 
rank of Cabinet Ministers will only be gratified when they 
have become elderly candidates for promotion. Lord 
Freperick CavENDISH, who was younger than his successor, 
had the advantage of entering Parliament at a very early 
age, and of serving his official apprenticeship under friends 
or relatives of his family. In the early part of the present 
century the dispensers of patronage seem to have thought 
that youth was of itself a qualification for office. Ib was 
long remembered that Fox had become a great Parlia- 
mentary orator before he was of age, and that Pirr was 
Prime Minister at twenty-four. Canninc, who had no claim 
to aristocratic connexion, was introduced into the House 
and into office as soon as he left college, on the strength of 
the distinction which he had acquired at Eton and Oxford. 
Lord Henry Petty was Chancellor of the Exchequer at 
twenty-three; and Lord Patmerston refused the same 
office at about the same age. PzEL was not much older 
when he commenced his official career as Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant. In the next generation, though 
the preference for early youth had been abandoned, com- 
paratively early succession to high office was still open to 
political aspirants. When Sir Ropert Peet was Prime 
Minister, the majority of his colleagues—including Mr. 
Guapstone, Mr. Sipney Herpexr, Lord Datuousis, Lord 
Lincotn, and Mr. CarpweLL—were under forty. It is 
perhaps scarcely worth while to inquire into the causes 
which have produced a change of practice; nor can it 
be said that the character of the public administration 
has been perceptibly altered by the comparative ex- 
clusion of young men from employment. In ancient 
times it was supposed that age and experience were 
guarantees for prudence; and in some modern constitu- 
tions maturity of years has been made a qualification for 
membership of legislative bodies, which was supposed to 
exercise @ moderating influence on legislation and govern- 
ment. Recent experience seems to show that old-fashioned 
theories have become obsolete through changes, if not in 
human nature, yet in the human constitution. ‘The oldest 
member of the present Cabinet, who is also its chief, is the 
most restless if not the rashest and the most revolutionary 
in temper among his colleagues. Mr. Bricut, who is next 
in seniority, has made himself largely responsible fur the 
anarchy which prevailsin Ireland. Some parts of Mr. GLap- 
sTONg’s recent policy might, if the facts had justified such 
an inference, have been plausibly attributed to the caprice 
and credulity of youth. The release of prisoners con- 
sidered by the Ministers themselves to have been. guilty 
of treasonable practices could only have been prompted 
by a sanguine faith in their undertaking to support a Liberal 
Government. According to Chatham, confidence is a plant of 
slow growth in aged bosoms. Since his time the cultivation 
of the plant seems to have been artificially forced. In- 
tolerance of opposition is a more normal product of 
advanced age. There is no reason to believe that Mr. 
GLaDsTONE is unwilling to give young mena chance of 
displaying their capacity. It would be difficult to point 
out many candidates who are entitled to promotion at an 
early age. It may be hoped that those who have been 
recently appointed are not too old to learn. 


THE ARREARS BILL, 


i eg extraordinary disclosures which were made on 
Monday respecting the secret treaty of Kilmainham, 
and the acrimonious discussions which followed, somewhat 
dwarfed the interest of the measure which, in faithful dis- 


charge of his agreement with Mr. Parnett, Mr. GLapstons 
simultaneously brought in. Yet the Arrears Bill is a 
measure of the greatest importance—of an importance 
which may be best judged from the fact that it was the 
principal part of the consideration required by the Land 
Leaguers for putting their “conspiracy” (accordieg 
to Mr. Forster, their “organization” according to Mr. 
O’SuEa) at the service of the Government, and for 
a ty to support the party measures of the Liberal 

inistry in England. Its origin and purpose are further 
evident from the great similarity which it bears to part of 
the Land Act Extension Bill of Mr. Repmonp. Bat, 
though it is impossible that these circumstances should 
not cause it to be regarded with some suspicion, it would 
be a great mistake to allow this suspicion to interfere 
with the examination of it on its merits. A thimg is not 
necessarily bad because bad men wish for it, or because it 
has formed part of the subjects of negotiation in a dis- 
graceful transaction. It is agreed that some steps as to 
arrears must necessarily be taken, if only to supply the 
lapses through mere efflux of time of last year’s Act. It 
is certain that neither purchase nor emigration, the two 
only visible means of securing a pacata Hibernia, can be 
accomplished without the previous settlement of the 
arrears difficulty. Moreover, even if there be any one so 
sanguine as to see in the fifteen years’ renewable leases of 
the Land Act a way of safety, even these cannot be got te 
work till the arrears are in some measure settled. From 
every point of view, then, it is clear that something will 
have to be done; and the Government plan of action 
deserves as fair consideration as any other, notwithstanding 
the singularly ugly incidents of its origin. 

The provisions of the measure are not difficult of com- 
prehension ; that, at least, must be said for them. Any 
tenant in arrear whose valuation is under 3ol., on paying 
or compounding with his landlord for a year up to last 
autumn, and on making good in the County Court his 
inability to discharge the full sum, will receive from the 
State a sum equal to one year’s rent if the arrears exceed 
two years, and half the sum due if they fall short of that 
amount. This the landlord is to accept in full of all 
demands. The money is to come from the remnant of the 
Irish Church funds, supplemented by some half million, it 
is calculated, from the Treasury. The plan has at least 
the merit of simplicity, and it is not impossible that a good 
many landlords, even if, as is in many cases the fact, 
they have received nothing for four or five years, would 
not be sorry to receive the two years’ rent which is 
the maximum offered them, and make the best of it. On 
the other band, the tenant of course receives an immense 
boon as far as he is himself concerned. The payment ofa 
single year’s rent frees him from a liability acknowledged 
to be, on the average, one of three years at least; enables 
him at once to apply for the Sub-Commissioners’ bounty ; 
and leaves him with no obligation of any kind except the 
diminished rent for the future. If itis admitted that both 
parties are thus likely to be pleased—or, at any rate, not 
dissatisfied—it may seem superfluous to offer any further 
criticism on the pro This, however, is but a short- 
sighted view. The events of the last year or two have, by 
common consent, taken the relations of the Irish landlord 
and the Irish tenant out of the range of private transac- 
tions. There are many other parties to be considered here 
besides the debtor and the creditor. The tenants who 
have paid, the landlords who have remitted rent, the Eng- 
lish taxpayers who are to make up the difference after the 
Church funds are exhausted, all have to be taken into 
account. More than this, the policy of State gifts under 
the circumstances, and the other claims which there may 
be on the funds proposed to be alienated, must be looked 
to. Before any of these things, too, there is the question 
whether, in dealing with the arrears, the right attitude, 
irrespectively of the particular methods and details of the 
plan, has been taken, or whether that attitude is one likely 
to cause inconvenience and danger in the future. 

This last question may perhaps best be taken first. It 
must be remembered that the avowed object of one party 
to the Kilmainham treaty, in their eagerness for a settle- 
ment of the arrears question, is not by any means the 
facilitation of an amicable settlement of the land question, 
but simply the wresting of the last, or almost the last, rem- 
nant of authority over his property from the landlord’s 
hands. At present the obstinacy and greed of the tenant 
and the open or secret instructions of the League enable a 
certain numbcr of landlords to rid themselves of unsuit- 
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able tenants, to free their land in part from the servitudes 
imposed by the Land Act, and to construct what the 
highest authority has called the nucleus of a renewed 
condition of free contract. If the power of eviction were 
practically swept away by a compulsory composition for 
arrears, the money being found by the State, the landlord 
would be deprived of this means of freeing himself from 
the unnatural restraints imposed on him. It is no answer 
to this to say that this is only arguing against the Land 
Act, which ex hypothesi is accepted. Yor the Land Act 
itself deliberately left this loophole, and its framers avowed 
their hope of a return in some degree to free contract by the 
agency of faturetenancies. Itistherefore worth consideration 
whether a sudden, a sweeping, and agratuitous stoppage of 
eviction before it has done its beneficent work of clearing 
off the most unskilful, the most improvident, the laziest, 
the most dishonest, and the most factions of the tenantry, 
is wise. The retort which will be made to this, that the 
Bill, on the face of it, only pretends to help the deserving, 
leads to a second question of importance. The investiga- 
tion, whether of the Land Commissioners or of the County 
Court judge, into the ability of the tenant to pay, must 
obviously be a farce. The most inquisitorial powers could 
hardly find out the actual amount in the stocking or out 
at interest or on trust with a convenient friend, while the 
proceedings of the Sub-Commissions themselves slow that 
any required quantity of hard swearing will be at the 
comuiand of the tenants. Besides, if the Bill is merely 
designed to help those who would pay but cannot, it may 
be dismissed at once as certain to be inoperative. For it 
is notorious that in hardly any cases have landlords 
recently evicted, or threatened eviction, except when they 
knew well that the pretence of poverty was false. 


Bat this does not exhaust the list of objections. The 
herdship inflicted on the honest and hard-working tenant 
who has paid by giving this bonus to the lazy, if not 
to the dishonest, the hardship inflicted on the land- 
lord who has remitted by giving this bonus to the land- 
lord who has stood out for the uttermost farthing, 
must be taken into account. Most important of all, 
perhaps, is Sir Srarrorp Norrucore’s objection to the 
exhaustion of the Church funds on the least deserving of 
three pressing claims, and the objection which Mr. Giap- 
STONE himself anticipated to free gifts of public money for 
such a purpose. The last, though very weighty, or rather 
because it is very weighty, cannot be discussed incident- 
ally. The first is more manageable. Of the three pro- 
jects in relation to Ireland which need money for carry- 
ing them out—the creation of a peasant proprietary, emi- 

tion, and the settlement of arrears—that which the 
overnment for very obvious reasons has taken first is 
the only one which really requires no sinking of money at 
all. An honest tenant, who is in the position of being 
promised the land for fifteen years at a discount of twenty- 
five per cent. on the rent which he has hitherto paid, would 
jump at the proposal to spread the arrears over the fifteen 
years’ term, in which case neither Church fund nor tax- 
payers need be robbed of a penny. A landlord, so far as in 
the new state of things any choice as to who is to till his 
fields is left him, would certainly prefer the retention of 
the hypothetically honest tenant whom he knows, with 
his rent and his arrears secured, to the expensive, trouble- 
some, and ungrateful process of eviction and induction of 
astranger. In the case of a purchasing tevant, the addi- 
tion of the arrears, or a portion of them, as recommended 
by the Lords’ Committee, to the purchase money, is an 
obvious expedient which would hardly increase at all the 
burden of the fature peasant proprietor. In the case of 
an emigrating tenant, the bargain with his landlord would 
be very soon struck. But if there are tenants who are 
neither willing to buy, nor willing to have the arrears 
spread over the fifteen years’ tenancy, nor willing to give 
up the land and go, it may be said without hesitation that 
these are the tenants on whom it is not fitting that one 
pore of public money should be spent. They are the 
orse-leeches who are at the bottom of the whole Irish 
difficulty, the improvident or dishonest persons whose two 
main ideas are to stick to the land and get as much as pos- 
sible out of the landlord. To vote hard money out of 
State funds to enable speculators who have failed to pay 
their differences (and this is what vast numbers of Irish 
tenants are) is dubious policy in any case. But, when the 
antecedents of these claimants and of their advocates are 
considered, the thing becomes more dubious still. If 


English and Scotch taxpayers are asked to pay off, at their 
own expense, the arrears of Irish rent in the past, it is not 
hard to guess what at the next treaty they will probably be 
asked to do. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL. 


A VERY singular and significant project has just been 
introduced into the French Chamber of Deputies, 
and, what is more, it has met with a very strange and sig- 
nificant reception. M. Jutes Rocue, a deputy belonging to 
what may be calied the working section of the Extreme Left, 
and one of the staff of M. CLémenceav’s paper, La Justice, has 
drafted a Bill for the immediate and entire separation of 
Church and State. In itself this would not stand for 
much. Whenever an advanced politician in France has 
nothing else to think about, he thinks of the separation of 
Church and State. It is in his opinion the one thing that 
is wanting to make France a paradise. All the evils under 
which this luackless country suffers have their source in 
this disastrous union. If the Church were sent about its 
business, there would be no more monarchical intrigues. 
The Count of Cuamporp himself would understand that 
a nation which could do without bishops and clergy 
could do without kings and princes. Even an irremovable 
magistracy could not do much harm without an Established 
Charch, because it is in defence of the Church that its 
most iniquitous decisions are given. When such happy 
results can be obtained by so slight a sacrifice, it seems 
unintelligible to a thoroughgoing Radical that there 
should be any unwillingness on the part of the Government 
to resort to immediate legislation in this sense. Still, the 
Government does display an unaccountableslownessin taking 
up the question, and that leavesthe more consistent politicians 
no choice but to take it up from time to time for them- 
selves. This is one of the times, and M. Jutes Rocue is 
the man for the time. His proposal deserves, however, 
more attention than other projects of the same kind, 
because it addresses itself to details. Anybody can frame 
a motion abolishing the Concordat and suppressing the 
Budget of Public Worship. M. Rocuz has gone farther, 
and has enabled us to realize what France would be like 
when these measures had been carried. By themselves 
they might not count for much; it isin the accompany- 
ing legislation that the sting really lies. If any one has 
ever supposed that separation of Charch and State meant 
that the Church would be left to enjoy in her widowhood 
all the good things which she has enjoyed in the married 
state, the State subsidy to the clergy only excepted, they 
are very much mistaken. The Church is to go ont of the 
world as naked as she came into it. She is to be abso- 
lutely stripped of all the property she possesses, and very 
great restrictions are to be placed upon her power of get- 
ting fresh property. 

Ecclesiastical property in France is mainly in the hands 
of the religious orders. The secular clergy depend for 
the most part on the salaries they receive from the State; 
but the religious orders have become rich since the Revo- 
lution by the liberality of individual Catholics. To the un- 
instructed mind it seems impossible to draw any valid dis- 
tinction between property which has come to a religious 
congregation by free gift and any other property. It is in- 
telligible that the Charch should have lost all that belonged 
to it before the Revolution, because property the title to 
which dated from days when Church and State were 
rather one power than two allied powers might be taken to 
belong wholly to the State. But for the whole of this 
century the Church in France has not been established in 
the sense in which it was established before 1789. It is 
simply one of the recognized religions to which the State 
pays a certain subsidy in return for particular services 
rendered. The property now possessed by the religious 
orders is strictly in the nature of those “ private endow- 
“ments” which were expressly left to the Church of 
Ireland by the Act which disestablished her. English 
Radicals may have thought that the Act made many en- 
dowments private which ought to have been treated as 
public, but they never maintained that everything the 
Church had, down to a donation given yesterday, 
was the lawful property of the State. This is the 
height to which the French Radicals have soared. 
According to M. Roone’s proposal, everything that 
the religious orders possess is to be seized, and 
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they may spare themselves the trouble of getting 
together anything more. They are not bodies to which 
the State can accord any recognition. The liberty of 
association which, where religion is not concerned, the 
Radicals claim in its fullest extent for everybody is not 
held to exist where religion is concerned. The property 
of the religious orders is simply so much treasure-trove. 
It is to be taken possession of by the State because there 
is no one else who can show a title to it. Outside the 
religious orders there is only one kind of ecclesiastical 
property of which much is to be found. This is the 
fabrics of the churches. M. Rocue proposes to deal with 
these in the same sweeping fashion. The fabrics them- 
selves are to be made over to the authorities of the com- 
mune in which they are situated. Notre Dame, for 
example, would become the property of the Municipal 
Council of Paris. But this property in the churches 
is not to be unfettered. M. Rocue does not mean 
that the Church is to retain by the act of the local 
‘authorities what has been taken from it by the act of 
the State. In some places of course there would be no 
danger of this. If A Rocue’s Bill becomes law, the 
Archbishop of Paris will not be suffered to hold Notre 
Dame for an unnecessary day. But in many parts of 
the country the local authorities are not so well dis- 
posed, and even when the church had been placed in 
their hands, they would probably feel that it would be 
most profitably used for the purpose to which it has so long 
been appropriated. Accordingly, M. Roce inserts a 
provision that the local authorities shall not be allowed on 
any pretext to allow a minister of any religion to get 
possession of the churches belonging to them. Notre 
Dame, Chartres, Amiens may be tarned into music- 
halls or used to warehonse furniture, but no kind 
of religious worship, Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish, 
must ever be held in them. Whether this clause 
would be held to exclude Positivist worship is per- 
haps doubtful, but if M. Rocus thinks there is any danger 
of its being let in he will probably exclude it by ex- 
= provision. It is obvious that when a church is no 
onger to be used for religious worship, the apparatus 
hitherto appropriated to that purpose can be no longer 
wanted. Accordingly M. Rocae provides that all the 
ornaments, sacred vessels, altars, pulpits, benches, chairs, 
and everything that constitutes the furniture of the 
churches, shall be sold within six months from the passing 
of the Bill, and the proceeds go to the support of secular 
schools, 


When a Bill is introduced which throws over the rights 
of property and displays entire indifference to the wishes 
of millions, probably of a vast majority, of Frenchmen, 
what course may a French Government be expected to 
take in regard to it? It might have been thought that 
there could be but one answer to this question—that every 
consideration alike of duty and interest would have 
prompted M. pg Freycinet to urge the immediate and 
contumelious rejection of so preposterous a measure. 
This is not the conclusion to which M. pz Freycrner has 
actually arrived. He has recommended that the Bill be 
taken into consideration and referred to the Concordat 
Committee; and on a division the Chamber has sustained 
him in this proposal by 289 votes against 139. It will be 
said throughont the country that the Government sympa- 
thize with the principle of M. Rocus’s proposal, though 
they may think that the time has not come for carrying it 
out in detail. Had they been of the contrary opinion, they 
would, of course, have rejected the Bill at the very earliest 
stage at which rejection was possible. They might have 
done so, with or without argument, according as 
they thought the project dangerous or simply absurd. 
But in one way or other they would have rejected it. 
To refer it to a Committee is to postpone, to not reject it, 
and postponement means that the acceptance of a measure 
is only a question of time. Fora few years more the re- 
ligions orders may be allowed to keep their property, and 
Mass may still be said in the churches. But the day of 
better things is coming. M. bE Fxeyciner’s Government 
calls itself Moderate ; consequently it can only speak civilly 
of M. Rocue’s proposal without attempting to give effect 
to it. Bat M. pe Freyciner’s Government will not last 
for ever. It must give place in course of time to a Govern- 
ment which bas the courage of its opinions, and is not 
afraid ot being called Extreme. When that happy day comes 
M. Rocue’s project will reappear as a Ministerial measure. 


This is the interpretation that will certainly be put upon 
M. pe Freycrer’s attitude with to it, and it must 
be supposed that he thinks that this interpretation will 
make his Administration popular in the country. . 


PARLIAMENT AND DEMOORAOY. 


_— count-out, or refusal of the House of Commons 
to discuss Mr. LasoucHERre’s motion on the House of 
Lords, would have been unnecessary if the proposed reso- 
lation had been rejected by authority as improper and 
irregular. It may be confidently asserted that the House 
of Lords is incapable of a deliberate condemnation of the 
House of Commons. The refusal to allow Mr. LasoucHERs’s 
motion to be placed on the paper would, if such a pro- 
ceeding is compatible with the Standing Orders, have been 
generally approved. An Amendment of which notice was 
given was scarcely less objectionable than Mr. LaBoucHERE’s 
motion. It must be assumed that the Speaker had reasons 
or precedents to support a decision which seems paradoxical. 
If the rules of the House allow similar attempts on the 
Constitution, they ought to be amended without delay. 
A different and yet similar question would have been 
raised if any amateur demagogue had brought in a Bill 
for the abolition of the House of Lords or of the Crown. 
Apologists might then have contended that organic 
changes could not be effected except by revolution or by 
legislative action; and that, although it would be absurd 
to ask the House of Lords to concur in such a measure, 
the House of Commons might perhaps claim a right to 
pass an anomalous and impracticable Bill. A mere vote 
of censure or disapproval of a fundamental element of the 
Constitution would be still more indefensible and indecent. 
The House of Lords might as reasonably condemn the 
House of Commons because it included two such repre- 
sentatives as the members for Northampton. The progress 
of democratic innovation is so rapid that within a few 
years some obscure agitator in the House of Commons ma; 
perhaps seek notoriety by moving that the Monarchy is 
mischievous and dangerous, and that it ought to be 
abolished. When such a proposal is made the Speaker of 
the day, if he objects to the motion, will be re- 
minded that Mr. Lasoucnerr’s resolution was not 
condemned as inconsistent with the orders of the 
House. It may perhaps be said that the ignominious 
failure of the experiment is likely to prevent a repetition of 
the impropriety ; but Mr. LasoucHERE may phonbly boast 
of having obtained the recognition by the Speaker of the 
doctrine that the organization of Parliament is an open 
question. For once the Government seems to have 
been alive to its own responsibility, and to have been 
solicitous for the maintenance of the dignity of the 
House of Commons. The Government Whips took 
active steps to insure the count-out, probably under 
the instructions of their principals. Some years have 
passed since Mr. GiapsToNE announced that he would 
think twice and thrice before he abolished the House of 
Lords. It would appear that, engrossed with other 
matters, he has not accomplished the preliminary course of 
thinking with his usual rapidity. In the present case he 
or his colleagues justly held that a motion which ought 
never to have been proposed could not be discussed with 
advantage. Arguments in favour of the House of Lords, 
though they may be abundant and conclusive, are admis. 
sions that there is something to discuss. The House of 
Lords exists by ancient right, and not as a product of 
present expediency. The numerous attempts which have 
been made in other countries to improve on the English 
model of an Upper House have not been so successful as 
to recommend the abandonment of the hereditary prin- 
ciple. It may be doubted whether in the present day 
even the bitterest enemies of the House of Lords seriously 
object to it as an impediment of legislation, or for any 
other reason except that it is incompatible with universal 
equality. 
Mr. Kepset, a well-known advocate of Conservative 
opinions, has lately published in the Fortnightly Review an 
elaborate argument for the maintenance of the House of 
Lords; and if it were prudent to engage in the con- 
troversy his advocacy would be not ineffective. The 
strongest practical reason which he adduces is the 
representative character of an Assembly which is not 
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generally supposed to discharge that particular func- 
tion. Although the Peers now represent the feelings and 
interests of important sections of the community, it may 


‘be admitted that their share in legislation and government: 


was conferred upon them, or, rather, assumed by their pre- 
decessors, on entirely different grounds. The great power 
which the nobles possessed sufliciently justified their 
eorporate privileges. Like all other ancient bodies, the 
House of Lords bas to some extent changed its character ; 
bat, with few exceptions, its members still possess local and 
social influence, and, as Mr. Kespetsays,they represent that 
part of the population which shares their interests and 
their modes of thought. Landowners, capitalists, and the 
great body of professional men command the sympathies 
ef the House of Lords, while they are more and more 
constantly out-voted and swamped by the popnlons con- 
stituencies which return the House of Commons. The 
impending establishment of democratic preponderance in 
the counties as well as in the boroughs will compel the upper 
and middle classes to rely still more habitually on the 
House of Lords. If the Peers are unable to prevent sub- 
versive measures, they can at least give utterance to the 
convictions of the educated minority. This and other 
parts of Mr. Kenpen’s vindication of the House of Lords 
are perfectly sound; bat it may be doubted whether he 
will convince the opponents of hereditary privilege and 

wer. His warning to Liberals that the aristocracy might 
Seni powerful if the heads of great families were eligible 
to the House of Commons will scarcely alarm those to whom 
it is addressed. The Duke of WELLINGTON was probably 
mistaken inthe belief which he sometimes expressed that he 
would have greater power if he were reduced to the rank ofa 
eommoner; but in his days the influence of property, of 
yank, and of character had not been destroyed by the Ballot. 
Provincial magnates have ceased to control county elections 
ev behalf of their nominees, and there is no reason why 
they should be more successful if they were personally 
candidates. It must also be remembered that with the 
abolition of the House of Lords would be combined an 
attack on the owners of land. Predatory combinations, 
such as the Farmers’ Alliance, already propose to transfer 
the ownership of land from the lawful proprietor to the 
occupier. It is useless to attempt to persuade a Radical that 
property or its influence would be an object of jealousy 
when his party had proved their claim to supremacy 
by abolishing the House of Lords. It is not from above, 
but from below, that the popular branch of the Legislature 
has to apprehend disaster. 


A writer in the current number of Blackwood’s Magazine 
criticizes the constitution and conduct of the House of 
€ommons with acuteness and justice; but he is apparently 
not a practical politician, for he is devoid of the tact which 
may be defined as an instinctive appreciation of possibility, 
Only a theorist would persuade himself that it was prac- 
ticable for the Crown or the House of Lords to interfere 
for the purpose of correcting the defects of the House of 
Commons. The essayist even suggests that the Upper 
House might introduce and pass Government Bills which 
are indefinitely blocked or suspended in the House of 
Commons. If such a course were otherwise possible, the 
House of Lords would be ill advised in addressing an 
implied reproof to a more powerful Assembly. On the 
other hand it must be admitted that the branch of the 
Legislature which has long exercised supreme power 
appears to become in every successive Parliament less 
and less efficient. The waste of time in the present 
Session has not been less than in last year, although 
there has been no organized obstruction. The inability 
of the House to legislate or to act, which is indeed 
not an unmixed evil, may be partly attributed to the 
remarkable incapacity of the Prime Munisrer to dis- 
charge the duties of a Parliamentary leader; but the 
degradation of the character of the House of Commons is 
due to more permanent causes. No former House of 
©ommons has contained a larger number of members of 
respectable ability and of suitable position. The social 
character of the English and Scotch members and of those 
Trishmen who are not returned by the Land League is not 
seriously impaired ; yet there is reason to believe that the 
Hoase of Commons is entering on a period ef decline. The 
Birmingham yevivers ofthe Jacobin organization are the most 
dangerous enemies of constitutional freedom. It is their ob- 
ject to substitute for representative government the direct 
imterterence of the multitude under the direction of agi- 
tators. The vigour and audacity of the usurping dema- 


gogues were conspicuously displayed during the contest 
on the clétwre. It was known that the majority of the 
Hoase of Commons was opposed to the Ministerial scheme; 
but within a few days the Radical Clubs, at the instiga- 
tion of their Parliamentary or official leaders, coerced a 
large number of Liberal members into obedience to the 
Government. The instance is the more typical: because 
the organized mob of the Federation could not even pre- 
tend to have an opinion on the question on which those 
who guide their policy compelled their delegates to vote 
against their own convictions. It is from the managers 
of the Clubs and from the rabble, not from the Crown 
or the House of Lords, that the House of Commons has 
to fear degradation and comparative impotence. The 
precedent of revolutionary France ought to warn the 
House and the country of the danger which is to be ap- 
prebended from the plans of ambitions demagogues. 
KoOBESPIERRE and his accomplices overawed the Convention 
by an organization similar to that of which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
is the reputed author. The Constitution is no longer 
threatened by the Court or by the Peers. Perhaps it is 
doomed to perish at the hands of the multitude and their 
crafty leaders. ‘ Hoc nocuit Lamiarum cede madenti.” 


VAGRANCY. 


Marana is happily yet along way removed from 
that plague of vagrancy of which such alarming 
stories come from the United States. In a thinly popu- 
lated country the sturdy beggar is a real power. If he 
times his visits well, and is careful about the houses to 
which he pays them, he can be pretty sure of finding no 
men about, and when that is the case he may reckon upon 
frightened if not favourable listeners. If his indignation at 
getting nothing takes the form of assault or robbery he is 
well away on his journey before any help comes, and when 
he is once out of sight there are few or no means of arrest- 
ing him. It is only here and there in England that there 
is room for the practice of vagrancy on this grand scale. 
Bat though the annoyance caused by vagrancy may be 
trifling, it is widely distributed. Vagrants seem to 
have got over the fear of the workhouse that once pos- 
sessed them. The institution of the casual ward had at 
first a very marked effect in lessening their numbers; but 
since that time the casual ward itself has been steadily 
growing fuller. . Nobody disputes the facts to which Sir 
Batpwyn Leicuton called attention the other day. Mr. 
Dopson himself is deeply sensible of the evil, and sincerely 
anxious to put restrictions upon it. But even Mr. 
Dopson, with all the staff of the Local Government Board 
at his back, has nothing to suggest. He is even disposed 
to think that what was intended asa cure for vagrancy 
has actually increased it. Just as the building of new 
hotels tends to multiply travellers, the opening of new 
casual wards in workhouses tends to multiply vagrants. 
They are pleased to find themselves the objects of public 
solicitude, and they show their gratitude by making 
diligent use of the additional accommodation provided for 
them. Yet, though the casual ward has not had the 
deterrent influence which was at one time hoped, 
it is impossible to abolish it. Vagrancy is a fact 
which cannot be ignored, and if it is not dealt with 
by public machinery it will be dealt with, with worse 
consequences, by private machinery. It is the exist- 
ence of the workhouse, and the knowledge that he is 
sure of a night’s lodging when he gets there, that prevents 
the vagrant from being a much more formidable person 
than he is. It might be supposed that if the vagrant’s 
hotels were closed, he would be forced to take himself off 
the road. Bat there will always be two causes prompting 
men to vagrancy, whether they find shelter provided for 
them or not. Want of work is one of these causes, love of 
wandering is the other. The migration of labour from one 
trade to another is inevitable so long as one trade is pros- 
perous and another depressed. Indeed the economist is 
always anxious to promote it as the natural means of 
giving relief to a glutted labour market. Withont this 
migration there will be a constant scarcity of workmen in 
one district and a constant scarcity of work in another. 
Vagrancy is simply the method by which this migration 
is effected. The skilled artisan may travel by rail to a 
place which he has fixed on beforehand ; but the labourer 
has neither the money to pay for a ticket, nor the same 
confidence that he will find work when he gets to his 
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journey’s end. His mode of travelling and his notion of 
getting employment are of a more primitive kind. He 
uses his own legs, and he hopes to earn something as he 
goes along. The love of wandering, which is the second 
great cause of vagrancy, may be a less respectable motive 
than the desire to get work, but it is an equally natural 
one. There will always be young men to whom to sit still 
is an intolerable burden. They want more excitement, 
more movement, more variety, than is to be found in any 
one workshop. They wish to see something of distant 
places and unknown people. Their idea of life is to be a 
kind of industrial Ulysses, not passing their time in pare 
idleness, but taking work now in one place and now in 
another. No doubt from the point of view of the relieving 
officer such vagrants as these are sinners of a very heinous 
kind. But they are not always the mere rolling stones 
they seem, and, even if it were possible to prevent them 
from wandering in their present character, the result 
would probably be that they would wander in some more 
or less criminal character. A race which has peopled the 
world will not be easily confined within the limits of a 
parish or a town. The passion for adventure is seldom 
under strict control, and the qualities which make a man 
of sufficient means a famous traveller may make a workman 
a confirmed vagrant. 

It may be objected that men who wander abont in 
search of work or in search of variety have no claim to 
be lodged at the expense of the ratepayers. The state- 
ment is perfectly true, but not particularly fruitful. The 
destitute man has no claim to be kept alive at the expense 
of the ratepayers, but for all that the whole machinery of 
the Poor-law exists for the purpose of keeping him alive. 
It has been thought, and on the whole thought rightly, 
that the evils to which the absence of a Poor-law exposes a 
community are greater than those which follow upon the 
presence of a Poor-law ; and what is true of the system as 
a whole is probably true of that particular part of it 
which deals with vagrancy. It is quite certain that 
vagrants, whether their search for work is prompted by 
inability to find it at home or by an uncontrollable desire 
to look for it abroad; will often find themselves in want of 
a lodgiug or a meal. If they cannot get this at a work- 
house, they must get it from the charity of those whom 
they meet or pass on the road. The abolition of the 
casual ward would be the signal for a vast increase of 
mendicancy all over the kingdom. ‘The mere sight of a 
tramp would be a source of terror, because it would cer- 
tainly mean that he was going to beg of you; and very 
probably that if you refused his demand, or complied with 
it but imperfectly, importunity would quickly pass into 
insolence or violence. It is possible, indeed, that if the 
whole community were to unite in refusing to give relief 
of any kind to a vagrant, no matter how great might 
be his need, the practice of wandering would at last 
have to be abandoned. But then there is not the 
remotest chance that any such compact will be entered 
into. Distress, starvation, and weakness are, and it is 
to be hoped will always remain, unfailing titles to 
pity and help. If the well-to-do ever come to dis- 
regard them we may be sure that the poor will not 
follow their example. It is worse that men should 
regularly set out upon their travels in the conviction that 
wherever they may go they will find some one from whom 
to beg than that they should be supported on their journey 
by the knowledge that there is a casual ward waiting for 
them at theend of the day. The immense abuses to which 
mendicancy is open make ita matter of real importance 
to remove as far as possible both the necessity for asking 
alms and the disposition to grant them. If every cottage 
were converted into a possible casual ward, the cost of re- 
lieving vagrants would be greatly increased, and there 
would be continually more vagrants to be relieved. 

A Bill now awaiting a second reading in the House of 
Commons proposes to introduce greater stringency into 
the treatment of casual paupers, and so to lessen the in- 
citement which the present system is supposed to offer to 
vagrancy. It proposes to achieve this end by lengthening 
the time during which a vagrant is compelled to stay in a 
workhouse. At present he presents himself at night, and 
in the morning, as soon as he has got through some set 
task of work, he is sent on his way. If the Bill should 
become law it will be “a condition of the admission of a 
‘ pauper into a workhouse, or any, part of a workhouse, 
“or any ward in connexion therewith, that he shall not 
“ be discharged without reasonable notice, and reasonable 


“‘ notice of discharge shall not be deemed to have been 
“ given until the pauper has appeared before the Board of 
“ Guardians.” When the Board of Guardians meets only 
once a fortnight, as is often the case in country Unions, 
the effect of this rule might be to detain a vagrant in the 
workhouse for fourteen days. On this system a man in 
search of work might travel twenty miles a day, and yet 
be six weeks getting from London to Portsmouth. The 
names at the back of the Bill make it impossible to con- 
demn it unheard. Mr, Pett and Mr. Tatsor are good 
authorities on vagrancy in its relation to country dis- 
tricts; Mr. Bryce and Mr. Hotonp are good authorities 
on vagrancy in its relation to towns. But some very 
weighty objections will have to be surmounted before a 
case will be made out in favour of the Bill. To all appear- 
ance the change it proposes will be tantamount to the 
closing of the casual wards throughout the kingdom. 
They are unlovely institutions at the best; but if they are 
all that stands between the public and a system of more 
or less disguised black mail it is hard to see how they can 
be abandoned. 


THE BATTLE OF PALL MALL, 


é iy ~ attempt to dragoon the members of the Reform 
Club has broken down completely. Mr. CHamBEeRarn's 
star would, indeed, seem not to have been of late in the 
ascendent. He was, according to the best authorities, 
robbed of the Irish Secretaryship at the last moment; and 
the sting of the apparently causeless roars of laughter 
which filled the House of Commons ona certain memorable 
day is not likely to have yet healed. He has been pictured 
by his friends as the mark for fierce Tory assassins, and 
has taken the opportunity to write a letter of fine sarcasm, 
the point of which was unfortunately broken off short by 
the discovery that the person who was the subject of it 
said something quite different from that which he was 
supposed to have said. He has been obliged to give an 
account of himself aud his connexion with the Kil- 
mainham Treaty, which, if it be accepted literally, makes 
him ridiculous, and if it be taken as an excuse, makes 
him something else. And now this last blow smites 
him in a still more tender part. He and his partisans 
cannot complain if the matter is regarded as a personal 
one, and if at the same time this personal matter is made 
the subject of private comment. For, unlackily for them- 
selves, the publicity was begun on their side. Had it not 
been for the loud outcries of Mr. CaamBertain’s Bir- 
mingham henchmen at the insult to their chief, and for the 
extraordinary organization of forces which was marshalled 
to repair his wrong, the thing would have been nothing 
more than a week’s gossip in rooms suchas those exclu- 
sion from which has been made the subject of this heart- 
burning. But the private matter was not allowed to remain 
private. Gods and men were called to witness the wrongs 
of a happy, a deserving, a patriotic family. Some day, 
perhaps, a bard will arise to sing in due mock heroics 
strains of that remarkable general meeting when the 
unwonted feet of hitherto unknown members trod the door 
mats of the Reform Club, and conveyed the important 
persons who owned them among new faces, other minds. 
It must be allowed that Mr. Cuamperuatn’s distinguished 
friends backed their side. ‘ Lady Rockminster has took 
“us up,” said THACKERAY’s innocent parvenue; “ Lord 
“* HaRTINGTON has took us up,” the House of CuamBextaus 
doubtless thought, if it did not exactly say it. But, alas4 
the patronage of Lord Hartinaron was as ineffectual in 
the one case as that of Lady Rocxminsrer in the ether. 
For all men are not yet slaves, and to have companions of 
one’s mollia tempora rammed down one’s throat, even if the 
rammer is manned by a whole Cabinet of Ministers and 
Peers, is not always agreeable. 

If, however, the matter were merely a personal one, 
it would, despite the publicity that has been given to 
it, be unworthy of comment in any columns that do not 
devote themselves to tittle-tattle. But it is sufficiently 
notorious that the personal part of the matter is at 
the same time a representative one. The Reform Club 
was not fillipped with this three-man beetle — this 
engine applied, with all the joint and varying forces of 
Lord Hartineton, Lord Granvitte, and Mr. Bric, 
merely out of love for Mr. Cuamperzain’s beaux yeus. 
It was, we were told loudly, a matter of principle. The 
noblest of causes had becn insulted by the blackballs 
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lodged against Mr. Cuampertain’s nominees and _ allies. 
Already it was shocking and scandalous that the Radical 

y, the salt and soul of the Liberal party, should 

represented only by a single Cabinet Minister, or at 
most by two, if Mr. Bricnt’s old-fashioned Radicalism 
were allowed to count. A beggarly allowance of Under- 
Secretaryships could not be considered to have made 
good this defect. But, besides the loaves and the 
fishes of actual office, there was something else to think 
about. It was intolerable that the honest and pure-minded 
Radical should still be socially looked down on by repre- 
sentatives of a corrupt aristocracy, whether Whig or 
Tory it did not matter. The days were past when an in- 
vitation once or twice in the season to a party leader’s 
house could satisfy the social ambition of the Radical. 
His preponderance must be recognized, or he must at any 
rate have an equal share of the good things of society, not 
as an individual (which nowadays it is simply his own 
fault if he fails of), but as a member ofa party. Blackball 
a Whig or a Moderate Liberal, and you blackball a man ; 
blackball a Radical, and you blackball a party. The 
Young Guard of Mr. Giapsrons is a sacred band, and who 
touches one touches all. In short, this absurd business at 
the Reform Club, a business which, but for the inde- 
pendence and good sense of the majority of the members, 
might have been something more than absurd, is a 
fresh instance of the curious Papal character which has 
often been noticed in extreme reformers. They are 
sacro-sanct from opposition, from ridicule, from outrage 
of all kinds, Every man and every principle of theirs is 
to be swallowed whole like a pill, and it is not even cer- 
tain that wry faces are permitted. To do the Radicals 
justice, they have probably borrowed not a little of this 
tonchiness from the singular new chief whom in these 
latter days they have chosen for themselves. The sacro- 
sanctity of Mr. Guapstonz, the intolerable wickedness of 
any oue who speaks against him, disbelieves him, ventures 
to question his acts, hesitates a little to admit him as all 
wise, all good, all great, has apparently been the first 
article of Mr. GLapstonr’s own creed from an early date. A 
similar belief in its own excellences also belonged to the 
Radical party, though more dimly, and as a reflection 
chiefly from the full-blown self-adoration of the French 
Revolutionists. But, since Mr. Guapsrone and the 
Radicals have come together, the two beliefs have 
melted into each other, and the combined product 
has acquired tenfold strength and intensity. From 
Mr. Giapstone and Mr. CuamBer.ain downwards every 
man of the Radical clan is a priest of the faith— 
representative, sacred, inviolable. Without are dogs, 
within are men—“ the men,” as they call the curious self- 
elected elders of some Highland parishes, who perhaps 
approach nearer, to the Radical idiosyncrasy than any other 
non-political class of human beings. 


So there is a serious side to the comic matter, and the 
profaner members of the Reform Club have done a serious 
stroke of good work in cutting down this nascent sacer- 
dotalism in their midst. But the wicked world will always 

refer to dwell on the lighter aspects of the matter. How 
Hartinaron and Lord GRanviLLe came forth in 
triumph from the North (literally as far as the usnal haunts 
of these noble lords in the Club kind are concerned), and 
taught the Reform Club the way it should go, with a 
atience and condescension only tempered by an ardent 
Sodine to get away; how they gave the decision of the 
meeting in their own favour, and thus snatched a trifling 
and, alas! temporary advantage ; how the battle went on, 
and how it ended in their defeat and the overthrow of 
the hopes of Birmingham—these things will form the 
subject, if not of the cantos of that burlesque epic which 
has been suggested, at any rate of much wicked private 
jesting. The odd thing of the whole matter to the im- 
tial private man is that anybody should care to have 
himeelf crammed down the throat of a society which 
does not want him. An odder thing still, perhaps, is 
that, considering the very unsatisfactory nature of a 
victory, and the shame and ridicule of a defeat, the 
contest should ever have been entered into. But Mr. 
CuamberLAww and his friends in the Cabinet would 
have it, and they have got it. They made it a matter 
of principle, and they have got their defeat on the 
principle. They made it a matter of public knowledge, 
and now the public, from one end of England to the other, 
including all Radicals themselves who have the power of 
laughter left, is chuckling over their discomfiture. Would 


Mr. Cuamper.ain like to know what his proceeding most 
resembles? It is most like that of the favourite of some 
despotic sovereign who gets an edict from his master order- 
ing the favourite’s reception into some family which does 
not choose to receive him. Only, unluckily, things have 
not gone quite so far in England as that. A ticket 
of admission into a Club cannot yet be begged like 
a lettre de cachet or a ward of the Crown. When the 
Radicals have got over their mortification, and their great 
friends have done blushing for their blunder in helping 
them, they will both do well to remember a good old 
warning contained in a certain “Epitre aux grands 
“hommes ” of the last century, the first lines of which 
recall the caucus strikingly :— 
Faites galoper vos agens, 
Extirpez les erreurs funestes ; 


Mais, pour Dieu, soyez bonnes gens, 
Et, si vous pouvez, plus modestes. 


AIGUES-MORTES. 


Daeg og lies, a decayed and silent city, among its 
lagoons at the head of the Gulf of Lyons. It is not so 
decayed or so silent as its sisters, the once rich and pgs 
monastic city of Maguelone or the fortress-church and town o 

Les Saintes Maries. It has not fallen from so high a place as 
Narbonne, or the old Greek town of Aya) Tixn, now Agde the 
humble. Nor is it so melancholy as any of these places. But 
it is as quiet and dull a town as can well be imagined, interesting 
only on account of its walls, its history, and its position. From 
a commercial point of view it may be compared with such old 
ports as Lyme Regis, Boscastle, or Bridport, in whose little 
harbours there are always lying one or two vessels not above carry- 
ing potatoes, coal, or stone ; where there is always a little pretence 
at trade, and a make-believe about the supplying of ships’ stores, 
and a faint flavour of the mercantile marine, Thus at Aigues- 
Mortes there is always a bark lying in the “ Grande Robine” 
—the canal which now connects it with the sea; there are 
always coils of rope upon the quay, and always two or three 
men sleeping in the shade. But in considering the history and the 
position of Aigues-Mortes it is not to be compared with any of the 
cities round about. It has no Phocwan traditions like Agde and 
Marseilles; no Phoenician traditions like Narbonne; no Roman 
history like Nimes and Les Saintes Maries; no medieval greatness 
like Arlésand Avignon. Nor is it connected with those early 
Christian traditions which haunt the whole of Provence. The three 
Maries when they landed on this coast left it on the left hand; 
Martha went to Tarascon; Lazarus to Marseilles; Mary Magdalene 
to Sainte Baume; Sarah, their servant, remained where she was; 
none of them founded a church or left a shrine among the lonely 
étangs of Aigues-Mortes. Charlemagne, to whom everything old is 
attributed, is said to have built here a tower, called the Tour 
Matafére, for the protection of the herds and shepherds, but, as 
there was nothing to steal except the wild cattle, and a fringe of 
lagoons lay between the land and the sea, probably the pirates of 
tae Mediterranean left Aigues-Mortes in peace, and its silence was 
undisturbed till the arrival of Louis LX. and his crusaders. 

When, in the year 1244, King Louis took the cross, the first 
difliculty which he encountered was that he had no port on the 
Mediterranean at which to collect and embark his troops. Maguelone 
had her Bishop for Seigneur; Narbonne her Viscount ; Montpellier 
the King of Aragon; Agdeand St. Gilles the Count of Toulouse ; 
Marseilles the Count of Provence. Aigues-Mortes and its sur- 
rounding étangs belonged to the neighbouring Abbey of Psalmodi, 
one of the richest monasteries in the south of France. But 
the monks were ready to sell the place. Louis bought it, im- 
proved the canal between Aigues-Mortes and the sea, if it 
already existed, which is not at all clear (probably there was 
nothing but a grau, an opening into the sea which allowed 
fishing boats to from the Mediterranean into the étang), 
pulled down and rebuilt the Tour Matafére, and thus converted 
the place into a port at which he collected his fleet and ems 
barked his troops. In fact, Aigues-Mortes sprang into existence 
as rapidly as any mushroom city among the mines of the Rocky 
Mountains. As yet, however, it was —- by nothing except 
the Tour de Constance, which had replaced the Tour Matafére, and 
it was under Philip the Bold that the fortifications were planned 
and built by the architect Boccanegra, who constructed the old 
mole of Genoa and rebuilt the city gates, with other great works. 
Then followed for Aigues-Mortes a hundred years of great 
prosperity, while the canal remained in good condition and the 
grau was easy of access. The town even took another name 
and called itself Bonaperforsa, which, however, like the Roman 
names applied to the cities of the Levant, did not “ stick,” and 
the old name was resumed. lay sag | the canal got choked; 
there was no longer any reason for the existence of the city, 
and it rapidly decayed. Its churches, houses, and buildings 
—everything but its walls—fell into ruin, and except when the 
Burgundians in 1421 held it against the Royalists and there 
was @ siege, the place was nothing more than a walled hamlet con- 
taining afew herdsmen. But its possibilities were not forgotten. In 
the sixteenth century, the old canal having been completely filled 
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up and its course obliterated, they dug a new one, shorter and 
more convenient, by means of which, when Francis I. met 
Charles V., the ships of the latter could sail up from the Mediter- 
ranean and land their master at the very gates of the town. This, 
too, experienced the same fate as its predecessor ; inundations 
shifted the sands; the canal was not ged, and gradually silted 
up ; it became impassable, even for vessels of the lightest draught ; 
finally, the creation of a new port at Cette put the finishing stroke 
to Aigues-Mortes, A second time the town decayed and died, yet 
there was a partial revival when the third canal, that still exist- 
ing, was cut in the year 1725. This canal is still open; it is pro- 
tected by two high chaussées, and it seems as if it were going to 
remain open, and, were laden ships to bring their cargoes to Aigues- 
Mortes, the town might make an effort to receive them. At present, 
as has been already said, the place is sleepy and quiet; there is 
neither life nor movement in the streets; the doors stand open, 
and the women may be seen at work within the houses; there 
is a café or two, but no one sits at the tables; there are no indus- 
tries; the only trade is with the Balearic Islands for oranzes, 
and they collect a little salt in their marshes; in the morning 
all the old men in the town turn out and walk singly one after the 
other, each man with a pipe in his mouth, round the walls, not 
speaking to one another, as is the fashion of the garrulous French- 
man of the north, but in meditation. It is a dull and vacuous 
life ; a quiet and sleepy town. 

The walls of Aigues-Mortes constitute its only glory at the pre- 
sent time, They stand exactly as they were built, unaltered and un- 
touched, save for the addition of certain machicolations and the 
piercing of certain new meurtriéres; there has been no restoration ; 
the stones are as they always have been ; no ivy climbs over them ; 
no grasses and flowers spring up between them ; save for an occa- 
sional tuft of stonecrop they are as “clean” as when they were 
first laid; the fosse is tilled up and laid down in turf; there is no 
other change in the nature and aspect of the walls since they were 
first built. They lie foursquare to the cardinal points, in shape 
a right-angled parallelogram. On the north-east, outside the town, 
is the railway station, with one or two new houses. With the 
exception of these, there is no other building at all outside 
the walls. The “chenal maritime” runs parallel with the west 
wall; the north, in which is the principal gate, the Porte de 
Nimes, looks upon a broad turfed space, planted with a few trees, 
beyond which is another canal. The south side looks out upon 
the blue and shallow waters of the Etang de la Ville, across which 
the seagulls are flying ; the east wall looks upon the broad Camargue 
and the Sylve Godesque. The stones are of good size and en 
bossaye; the wall is about thirty feet high, crenelated, and pro- 
vided with long meurtriéres; there are nine gates and fifteen 
towers. The walls, the disposition of the towers, and the gates 
have been compared to the fortifications of Damietta, Antioch, 
and other Crusading strongholds. In fact, it is a perfect and com- 
plete specimen, with the exception of the ditch, of a place forti- 
tied according to the ideas of the thirteenth century; similar 
examples, not so perfect, may be found figured in Rey’s Chateaux 
de Syrie, and one must not forget Avignon and Carcassone. What, 
however, givesa special and distinctive character to Aigues-Mortes 
is the great Tour de Constance, built by Louis, which stands just 
outside the north-west angle. This strong building, in this detail 
reminding one of Coligny’s tower at Chatillon and of the gate 
towers at Villeneuve léz Avignon, consists of two great vaulted 
chambers one above the other. A circular opening in the floor of the 
lower chamber gives access to the dungeons or cisterns or magazines 
below, and an exactly similar opening is in the roof of both cham- 
bers; galleries run round the two chambers, and there are several 
small rooms, ovens, kitchen, a chapel. . The tower is surmounted by 
another smaller erection, thirty-four feet high, on which is “ Charle- 
magne’s lighthouse,” in other words an iron cage, where they for- 
merly hung up every night alight. This tower, built ata time when 
the art of defence was superior to that of offence, is perfectly provided 
with everything which a besieger would have expected to find. 
Arrived at a certain distance from the wall, he would await the 
rattling of bolts about his armour ; nearer, there would be showers 
of arrows; if he got within the gates, after receiving the thrusts of 
many pikes, he would feel the molten lead flowing down his valiant 
back; if he penetrated to the lower chamber, stones would be 
hurled down upon his head. One knows not whether before 
the days of gunpowder this tower was ever taken ; probably not. 
When the Burgundians were besieged, it was the town that was 
taken, and nothing is said about the tower. There was a good 
deal of fighting here during the sixteenth-century religious 
wars, but by this time such a tower had lost its importance 
and was nd longer an impregnable stronghold; and after the re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantes the Tour de Constance was used 
for the imprisonment of Huguenot ladies. We have said that the 
town contains no old buildings. This fact, indeed, produces a 
most remarkable impression. Within this absolutely perfect shell, 
this monument five hundred years old, this quadrangle whose stones, 
though they lack the moss and ivy of Chepstow or Raglan, have 
yet the unmistakable cachet of antiquity, there is a little sleepy 
town as regularly built as Philadelphia, with broad clean streets 
and small modern houses ; there is not, except one house of the six- 
teenth century and a small church tower, a single eld building of any 
kind, Where, then, are the houses, the churches, the town halls 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth century? Where are those of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth? One may as well ask where are 
the houses of Old Sarum? They vanished in those times of deser- 
tion and decay when the canal was choked ; the present town is 


a revival of the last century, and dates only from the time when 
the new canal was cut and the Grawdu Rot opened. One would 
have preferred, within such walls, such narrow and winding streets 
as one gets at Avignon, Arles, or even at that most evil-smelling 
of small French towns, where Mr. John Stuart Mill loved to stay, 
L'Isle-sur-Sorgue. Old houses with balconies and gables and 
carved work should stand within those walls; the modern 
churches, the broad streets, the brand-new statue of the Sainted 
King, are out of place. And there is another curious detail, The 
stone pavement of the gates, especially the principal ones, will be 
found cut deep in wheel ruts, a grou? of the ancient prosperity. 
Now there is not at this daya single wheeled vehicle in the place, 
except one wheelbarrow and a rattling, rickety omnibus which 
conveys the rare passenger from the terminus to the house which 
the guide-books venture to call an hotel. 

The east wall of the town looks out upon the broad plains of 
the Grande and the Petite Camargue, the Delta of the Rhéne. 
From the top of the Tour de Constance one has a view of this 
strange and uninviting district. There is no vegetation except the 
plants which grow among salt marshes; the broad and sballow 
waters of the étangs are not relieved by a single sail; there are 
few trees even in the Sylve Godesque, formerly a forest of pine 
and tamarisk; herds of cattle and unbroken horses roam about 
the plains, which are everywhere cut up by canals, marshes, and 
lagoons. The town of Aigues-Mortes, without suburbs, without 
buildings of any kind outside its walls (save only about the railway 
station), stands on the edge of this great plain, much as Stone- 
henge stands on Salisbury Plain—solitary, wonderful, and visible 
while one is yet a great way off. 


BEING CRITICIZED. 


eee: literature began authors have never ceased to speak evil 

of critics. So inveterate is this habit that, if a critic chances 
to be an author too, he divides his person, as it were, and, in his 
capacity of poet, speaks scornfully of the reviewers who are his 
comrades in his business of reviewing. It seems, therefore, that 
artists and authors do not like being criticized ; and yet how eager 
they are for judgments on their works! Observe a newspaper 
shop or stall on a Saturday morning. A gentleman approaches it 
with eager yet furtive air; he buys all the weekly prints, his eyes 
rapidly scan the lists of contents, his fingers tremble as he hastily 
and nervously tears the pages apart. He is an author, his new 
poem or novel is just out, and he is anxiously searching for those 
very judgments which he affects to despise. Critics, he maintains, 
are ignorant, indolent, irresponsible, impotent, and often malicious. 
Yet reviews are what his soul craves for; and, if he is not noticed 
in some journal, how the author will pester the friends of the 
friends of his friends to secure attention for his work. He will 
even write letters modestly statiug what he conceives to be the 
strong points of his performance—his manly simplicity, his intricate 
art, his profound contemplative reflection, his sincere and ardent 
passion. Well, he gets reviewed ; and yet he is not happy. 

La Rochefoucauld it is, we think, who says that there are such 
things as good, worthy, meritorious marriages, but no such thing 
as a delicious marriage. The author has much the same opinion 
about criticism. There are friendly reviews, favourable reviews, 
even gushing, fulsome, and adulatory reviews, but no such thing 
as a delicious review. Even if a critic does not hint some draw- 
back, or hesitate some dislike, he cannot, in the nature of things, 
select all the points for praise which, in the author's opinion, 
deserve praise. A whole journal could not contain the review 
needed to please some authors. There are bards who really pre- 
fer what is coarsely and obscurely called a “ slating,” to a judicious 
and temperate review. The “slating,” the to wking, can be 
attributed to the jealousy and hatred of some odious rival. But 
the temperate review, especially if it be written by a personal 
friend, conveys a horrible suspicion that the author is not really a 
miracle of genius, and this is not lightly to be borne. 

In the nature of things criticism can never really be satisfactory 
to the criticized. The thing is impossible. The author's mind 
has been full of his topic for months or years. He has thought of it 
first when he wakens, last before he sleeps. He has sought illus- 
trations after the manner of the Matinian bee from every field of 
thought. He has been in love with his own reflection in the still 
waters of his thought, and, like every one in love, has an ideal of 
himself, his notions, his style, which is invisible to the eyes of the 
most sympathetic reviewer. The critic gives hours to the work 
where the author gave months or years. His mind is full of a 
hundred other matters, much more important to himself. If he is 
a master of the subjects treated, he is almost certain to have an 
antagonistic theory, and then he sees, with odious distinctness, 
every chink and fissure in the mail of his author's hypothesis, It 
is a fortunate thing for writers on grave topics, a happy provision 
of nature, that they cannot see their own fallacies even when they 
are made plain by criticism to “the most excruciatingly 
feeble understanding.” Still, the process of exposure 
the author feel vaguely indignant, and, if he really has the scientific 
spirit, he makes a reply in the pages of a scientific journal. The 
scientifie writer is addicted to “ answering back,” as the vulgar 
say, and appears to be much more touchy than novelists and 
a The critic may prove a novelist to be such a Gangs that 

e@ cannot even remember the colour of his own heroine’s 
eyes, or the name of his first lover. But the novelist never, or 
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very rarely, “ answers back.” He can trust that excellent patient 
public of his—a public which does not stick at trifles, and easily 
recognizes the dark heroine of volume 3, though she was a blonde 
in the first volume, and a brown beauty in the second. The poet, 
tuo, unless he is very young, rarely replies to criticism. We have 
Known one make a terrible clamour because, after he had revelled 
in the applause of criticism, a rude reviewer bluntly declared that 
he was no poet at all. But, asa rule, when the poet scathes his 
eritic he doessoin verse; he riposts in burning nambers, He declares 
that dank locks wave around the brow of his adversary, who may 
very possibly prove to be a bald man after all. He avers that he 
revels in blame ; what he cannot forgive is praise. The poet on the 
war-path is a delightful spectacle to the malicious critic, so frank, 
yet so feeble, is his display of irritation. The novelist is more 
cunning of fence, and, when hard hit, draws a fancy sketch of his 
reviewer as second villain in his next romance. Such are the 
various modes of retaliation by which the lordly author shows 
that the reviewer's arrow has not missed its mark. 

These expedients—rejoinder, swift scathing iambics, caricature 
—are reserved by the author for severe cases, where his vanity is 
really hard hit. Asa rule, criticism annoys more feebly, Perhaps 
the most irritating thing to an author is to find a critic compiling 
a review “ out of the book,” writing as if he knew all about a 
topic of which he has really heard for the first time, and ending 
by dismissing the author as a harmless drudge. It is scarcely 
more pleasing to read a burried abstract of one’s own preface. The 
hasty writer of short not ces seldom gets further than the preface, 
if there is one. If there is none, he mentions the subject of the 
work, and throws in a few laudatory commonplaces. The review 

a personal enemy is commonly spoiled by its too obvious 
animus, The critic is too eager to offend and overshoots his mark ; 
very probably, too, he is ignorant, and blunders amusingly. But, 
whatever authors may think, there are probably many years 
in which no review appears that is inspired by personal malice. 
Authors do not readily believe this, On reading a thoroughly 
Hostile review, their first sensation is one of bewildered surprise. 
©an there exist, they ask themselves, a being who sees things with 
such distorted vision? Is there verily a creature in human 
semblance who thinks me a ninny, and my work a failure? When 
it is realized that these sad things are really thus, the author con- 
siders within himself “ Whom have I offended?” He selects a 
probable enemy from his list of foes, and very likely goes about 
maligning some innocent person who never even read his pro- 
ductions. Sometimes feuds are thus begotten; ink-feuds like the 
ancient blood-feuds. In the Saga of Burnt Njal we read how 
Hrutt slew Kar, and Skarphedin slew Hrutt, and Kali slew 
Skarphedin, and so on for a dozen or more murders. In literature 
the time has been when Jones was suspected of “ slating” Smith, 
whereon Smith “slated” Jones, and was fallen on by Brown, who 
aguin becawe the victim of Robinson, while all the time Smith 
‘was quite innocent of the original offence. But these things were 
in the old heroic days of Thackeray’s Mr. Bludyer. 

When an author is severely reviewed, his own personal feelings 
are hurt first, if he has any feelings to hurt. There are hardened 
writers who do not care one straw what is said about their works 
in the press. They have their public, and praise or dispraise leaves 
them unmoved. They do not even read criticisms, but pitch them 
disdainfully into the waste-paper basket. These are happy men. 
As time goes on even their relations and friends, the people who 
give the sting to unfavourable criticism, tind that it is useless to 
eondole with them. They go their way unmolested, and have 
attained to literary atarazia, the idea) of the Epicurean. But 
these philosophers are rare; and the ordivary author suffers most 


from his brothers, his sisters, his cousivs, and men at his Club. 


He sees a friend reading the “ Palladium,” and marks the happy 
grin on his amiable features. He knows that the friend will come 
ep and condole with him on that “outrageous attack.” Even if 

ere be friends with more tact, the wincivg author detects con- 
scious reserve in their silence. 

It is an unfortunate, but notorious, thing that really great 
‘writers seldom attain to “the wise indifference of the wise” to 
eriticism, There is Ouida, for example. She frequently utters a 
brief cry of anguish, through one or other journal, when she has 
been the victim of the scotier. George Kliot sometimes acknow- 
ledged in published letters that unfriendly criticisms were kept out 
of her sight; as we believe, indeed, that they rarely reach a 
statesman who is the butt of the slings and arrows of outrageous 
Tories. Yet there are manifest tokens in Theophrastus Such that 
the author of Adam Bede had picked up, and was trying to throw 
back, the assegai of at least one critical assailant. ‘The malice of 
& pseudonymous scribbler notoriously gave deep annoyance to a 
tate distinguished writer. Mt. Thackeray's sensitiveness to criti- 
cism was not only unconcealed from his friends, but is frequently 
exposed in his Roundabout Papers, and other in his 
works. It seems strange that a man should not have felt secure 
in his eminence—in the sedes quiete high above the plain on which 
small folk bustle, audshriek,and push,and anxiously advertise them- 
selves. But any miserable creeping thing of literature could sting 
ene of the greatest modern men of letters, and this sensitive- 
ness seems to be an almost essential weakness in people of genius. 
The suthor or artist who looks on literature or art as a profession by 
which he wirfs his bread, a profession in the exercise of which he 


must often fall tar below his best powers, can be indifferent enough | 


to criticism. It may even teach him something, may make 
kim collect his forces again, and give new direction and, fresh 
imypetus to his effort. But in men of genius there remains much 


of the child, and of the eternal child this sensitiveness is part. 
Dogs and children do not forgive or overlook ridicule, which work- 
ing men of letters can regard as harmless chaff, but which workers 
of real genius resent with an extraordinary excitement. Mr. Carlyle 
obviously never forgave De Quincey, and probably Lamb had not 
treated him with awful seriousness in conversation. His resent- 
ment was immortal, and the sensitiveness of more good-natured 
writers of genius is often as easily ruffled, and as slow to be 
appeased, as even the vanity of a minor poet. People bear criticism 
most easily who have least self-consciousness, and who can assure 
themselves that the world is paying very little attention to them 
and their concerns. 


GENERAL KAUFMANN. 


(AVITE death of General Kaufmann, who for fifteen years has 
been the King of North-Western Asia, demands, as far as the 
dead man personally is concerned, but brief mention, and that not 
uncomplimentary, from Englishmen. “ This ghastly, thin-faced 
time of ours” may be an extravagant expression of Mr. 
Swinburne’s, but it expresses in an extravagant way an actual 
limitation on the irregular processes by which men attain greatness, 
To put the great conquerors of antiquity and the middle ages who 
fought for their own hands out of the question, General 
Kaufmann may rank with all due difference of degree with 
Cortes and with Warren Hastings. His methods do not look 
very well beside those of the great Spaniard; they will hardly 
stand comparison even with those of the object of Whig 
hatred and slander in the last century. But he was an open 
enemy to the English nation, and a faithful servant to his own 
master, and we have nothing to say against him. Personally he was 
one of the not infrequent instances of the truth of the proposition 
that the carritre ouverte aux talents is never so thoroughly open as 
under a despotism. Without any advantages of birth, he attained 
& position which of its kind no man of his time not born to some 
hereditary claim on the world has equalled. The vast and 
shadowy monarchies of Central Asia which had detied the power 
of England and Russia alike crumbled before him. Fora time he 
was the king-maker of half a continent, and it was not till Lord 
Beaconstfield’s Government interposed with a Thus far and no 
further that his career was stopped. Working his way up in the 
Russian engineer service, he tirst acquired prominence in the 
Armenian department of the Crimean war, the one in which, 
owing to the mismanagement of England and the jealousy of 
France, Russia had not altogether the worst. Then he had for 
more than a decade administrative work to perform, and performed 
it well. When he was a man of fifty years old he was appointed 
to the control of Russian interests in Turkestan, a quarter where 
for a long time little but disaster had attended the Russian arms, 
though latterly some successes had been gained. In this post he 
remained till his death, and the matter which is of importance to 
Englishmen is to note the events of the fifteen years which have 
since his appointment in 1867,the changes in the map of 
Asia which he brought about, and the relations of those changes 
to home politics. 

In 1867 Russian rule in Western Asia was still practically con- 
fined to provinces, Siberian and other, which had been won 
long years before. A considerable debatable land, indeed, inter- 
vened between Russian territory and that of the independent 
Khanates of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand, with the Ameer- 
dom of Afghanistan, which lay behind them on the west, 
and the temporarily independent region of Kashgar, which 
backed them on the east. Reconnaissances of one kind and 
another had pushed the Russian dominion in a wedge between 
Bokhara and Khokand, had more or less enveloped the Aral Sea, 
and had begun to threaten the Khanates themselves. The terri- 
tory of Tashkend, now the capital of Russian Tartary, had, after 
various vicissitudes, been finally annexed some two years before 
General Kaufmann’s arrival. Tnis had brought on a ferment in 
Bokhara, the result of which was a war with Russia and the 
battle of Idjar in 1866, in which the Bokharians were completely 
defeated. But when next year General Kaufmann assumed the 
reins of government, the five Powers of Ventral Asia were prac- 
tically intact; only the fringes of Turkestan, the coasts of the 
Caspian and the Aral Sea, with certain spurs of territories 
further advanced, were Russian. The new Governor-General 
set to work resolutely and systematically. The strength of 
the Central Asian Khanates in position and in numbers 
was great; but they were divided, they were destitute of 
generals and modern appliances of war, and they had no backer 
in any European Power. The campaign against Bokhara was 
vigorously followed up, and in less than two years from General 
Kaufmann’s advent the Khanate was at the feet of Russia, The 
territory of Zarafshan, with the famous city of Samarkand, became 
actually Russian ; the rest of the Khan’s dominions subsided into a 
kind of protected condition, which was equivalent to annexation, 
and has since passed still more definitely into that status, The 
proceeding might, indeed, have been interfered with ; for there was 
@ Bokharian party of independence, and Shere Ali, whose frontiers 
had by recent conquests been brought to march with Bokhara, was 
anxious to interfere. But Lord Mayo was not empowered to offer 
him any support, and the plan broke down, For some years no 
very decided forward movement was made. Treaties of commerce 
were entered into with Khokand—that is to say, with the portion 
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of it which was not already annexed—the Government of the 
new provinces was systematized and strengthened ; and the 
wastes between Orenburg and Tashkend were studded with forts 
and relay-stations, But time was taken before a further spring. 
That spring was at last made in 1873 in Khiva. All the world 
remembers how Lord Granville was befooled; how Count 
Schouvalotf made professions which have since been almost 
literally repeated in the case of the Tekke conquests; how the 
Russians, alter not a few risks which the slightest support to the 
Khivans would have sufficed to decide disastrously against the in- 
vaders, entered and held Khiva, The gain in this case was much 
more than was at once apparent. For the vague and elastic 
dominions of the Khan included, rather more than any other 
recognized sovereign’s dominions included, the coveted oases of the 
Southern Turkomans which commanded the direct route to India 
from the Caspian. But they were separated from those oases by 
terrible deserts,, and were practically independent, and no 
immediate attempt was made to seize the Western route to 
Herat, doubtless because theoretically this route came within the 
range of the Government of the Caucasus rather than of that of 
Tashkend. General Kaufmann, however, pursued the even tenor 
of bis way. In 1875 the last vestige of anything but a phantom 
independence on the part of the Khan of Khokand was done away, 
and the third of the Central Asian Khanates became Russian. 
But at this point the Russo-German General's luck turned. He 
had scored three games out of the rubber of five which was to 
bring him to the gates of India; but the two most important, 
Afghanistan and Kashgar, remained to be played. Hitherto he 
had to deal with Mr. Gladstone’s Government, for the first Ministry 
of Mr. Disraeli was practically moribund when he entered on his 
office. His Kkokand proceedings, moreover, were at any rate 
plausibly covered by former treaties and undertakings. But from 
1875 onward he was doomed to disappointment. He succeeded 
in luring Shere Ali to his ruin, but with no gain, but rather serious 
loss to Russia, and the reparation of this check—the conquest of the 
Akhal Tekkes—was not achieved by him, though it would never have 
been dreamt of but for his previous achievements. On Kashgar, 
despite the inviting disorder which followed the death of the 
Atalik Ghazi, he did not dare to make any attempt; and he had 
the mortification of seeing the despised, and apparently effete, 
Government of China reconquer a province under his 9 eyes, 
and buy back, it is true at a dear price, the neighbouring district 
of Kuldja. China, indeed, could never appear to a Russian general 
to be dangerous in the same way as England. But General 
Kaufmann, than whom no man living probably knew the Asiatic 
character better, must have known perfectly well that the igno- 
minious retreat from Afghanistan, the abstinence from Kashgar, 
and the surrender of Kuldja, would be taken all along the slopes 
of that backbone of the world which runs from the Caspian to 
the Straits of Behring, as Russian defeats. He knew also that 
the only makeweight to those defeats, though impossible, save for 
his exploits, was not of his acquiring, and the thought must 
have been bitter to him. After ten years of unchecked progress 
he had been driven back by an English Miuister, and his protec- 
tion had proved fatal to his protégé. 

Yet, though this check (neutralized, as far as national interests 
go, tow great extent since by the folly of Lord Beaconstield’s 
successors) happened to General Kaufmann, there are few names 
which will rank higher than his in the list of those who have 
enlarged the boundaries of the Ruesian Empire. Though his 
exploits as a soldier will not compare for a moment with those of 
Paskiewitch, the mere gain of ground which he set to the credit 
-of hisemployer dwarfs the Trans-Caucasian conquests of the Russian 
hero of tifty years ago to nothing. It is not easy to reduce advances 
of territory in these vague regions to clear arithmetical expres- 
sions. But it may be said generally, without fear of inaccuracy, 
that the space of the earths surface which General Kau!mann 
added to the Ozar’s dominions extended to full tive degrees of 
Jatitude from north to south, and nearly fifteen of longitude from 
east to west. A great mountain in Ferghana, twenty-three 
thousand feet high, standing at the extremity of this annexed 
territory, and bearing his name, dominates the Pamir plateau, 
which stretches to the gates of India, and looks directly down on 
the westernmost possessions of China. When he entered office, 
if supine inditference could ever be justifiable, the indifference of 
the Indian backward school was to a certain extent justifiable. 
India had beyond its first enceinte of hills and snows a zone of 
independent and fiercely fanatical Powers, who might be trusted 
to oppose invasion from one side as vigorously as invasion from 
another. The patient energy of Kaufmann melted this zone as 
the sun melts snow. It is now almost entirely gone, and, but 
for the late Ministry, it would be goue altogether. It is said, and 
it is very likely true, that he was a very expensive lieutenant. 
He kept a kind of quasi-regal court at Tashkend, he subsidized 
native princesand princelets lavishly, he did not trouble himself to 
me oy his subordinates by insisting on economical administration, 
and he was very much less careful about making his conquests pay 
than about making them. But in this last he may be thought 
not altogether to have put the cart before the horse, Con- 
siderations as to his probable successor and his policy are of less 
importance here than considerations of what General Kaufmann 
himse.f did and how he did it. What he did we have shown, 
it is to be hoped, with tolerable clearness. How he did it, 
and how he did not do that io which he tailed, may be 
expouuded still more simply. Whenever he met with English 
politicians who, like Lora Granville and Sir Charles Dilke, were 


to be amused with easily made and easily broken assurances, or 
who, like Lord Hartington, simply refused to be bothered about 
the matter, and took the words of other people that it was all 
right, then crowns fell before him like Tarquin’s poppies. When 
he met a stout resistance, as he did in the days of the late Govern- 
ment, then he was baffled at once. His own deeds and the laches 
of those who did not oppose him have altered the situation. It is 
now possible for a Russian Governor of Turkestan to do more 
harm to England, by organizing and arranging what England has 
let his predecessor seize, than by trying a dangerous, and probably 
premature, advance. But, when that advance is made, it will be 
the last but one. General Kaufmann has covered, and enabled 
General Skobeleff to cover, all the stages up to the penultimate. 


THE EDDYSTONE LIGHTHOUSE. 


ie» Duke of Edinburgh, who laid the first stone of the new 
lighthouse on the Eddystone rock in 1879, has now, with ali 
due pomp and circumstance, lit up the lantern for its first 
burning, and the new beacon has finally superseded the old, 
which is darkened for good and ever. Smeaton’s famous tower is 
not, however, to be allowed to go to absolute ruin, or to disappear 
altogether when the rocks underneath it give way. The quaint 
idea of erecting the upper part of it on the Hoe is to be carried 
out, and one half of it is thus to form a permanent, if somewhat 
grotesque, memorial to the genius of the t engineer. Whether 
this tribute is the most fitting that could Spas and whether the 
half-tower will not have a rather ludicrous appearance, it may not 
be easy to say; but certainly some tribute was due to the memory 
of the man who showed such marvellous skill and perseverance in 
erecting the Eddystone Lighthouse. Happily, whatever may be 
thought of the Plymouth memorial, there can be no doubt about 
the appropriateness of another tribute of an utterly ditlerent kind 
which his memory has just received. Two writers, Mr. KE. Price 
Edwards and Mr. T. Williams, who have recently published a 
book on the Eddystone Lighthouses (Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.), 
are to be congratulated on having produced their work at a 
very opportune time. In asmall volume the former describes 
the tower which the engineer of the Trinity Board has planned 
and raised, while the latter gives an abridgment of Smeaton’s 
narrative ; and both description and narrative will not improbably 
find readers. 

These, however, though they will find a good deal to interest 
them in the book, can hardly fail to be struck at the outset by a 
curious mistake which the writers have made. They have re- 
versed the natural and obvious order which should have been fol- 
lowed. The historical part of the work should have been first, 
not second, as for some unaccountable reason it is placed. The 
error, however, though much affecting literary symmetry, is not a 
grave one, as all that the reader has to do is to be more logical than 
the authors, and to begin with the second part of their work, 
which consists of Mr. Williams's abridgment of Smeaton’s narra- 
tive. Asa general rule, abridgments of famous narratives are to 
be severely condemned. Such books should be read as written by 
the authors, and not clipped and mutilated according to the fancies 
of a latter-day editor. Exceptions to this rule may, however, be 
made in some cases, and Smeaton’s book may perhaps be profit- 
ably shortened. He had a marvellous constructive genius, and 
sometimes he could describe as well as he could desigu, and write 
with perspicuity and force; but often his literary work was as 
loose as his mechanical work was compact, and it must be said 
that his stately folio is sometimes not a little tedious. Mr. 
Williams omits Book I. containing the disquisition on lightouses, 
the description of the Eddystone rocks, and the history of 
Winstanley and Rudyerd’s lighthouses, and he is right in doing 
80; for some of the matter is not now of value, and, though the 
history of the two towers is highly interesting, it has been ro- 
peated so often that every one must be acquainted with it. 
Nobody can want to hear again that marvellous tale about the 
man who swallowed molten lead. Mr. Williams, while omitting 
this book, has been careful not to excise too much in other parts 
of the volume, and has carried his reverence for Smeaton’s 
text so far as to attempt to preserve his quaint capitals and 
italics. Although he has made the mistake of slightly altering 
the headings of some of the chapters, the reader need not fear 
that the original work has been unduly tampered with, and 
perhaps some who make their first acquaintance with Smeaton 
in Mr, Williams's abridgment may wish that he had abridged 
a little more. The great engineer thought it necessary in writing 
to give all possible information, stopping even to record the 
hesitation of a weak-minded mason who was not sure about 
being able to execute a large amount of granite work, narrating 
at length what happened at his interviews with the proprietors, 
and telling of every petty incident connected with the work. 
Some of this detail is rather wearisome. What is really iuterest- 
ing is his account of the manner in which he thought out the 
problem that had been placed before him, of the execution of the 
more difficult parts of the work, and of his own very narrow 
escape from death when the Neptune Buss was carried out to sea, 
One thing connected with the designing of the lighthouse as de- 
scribed by him is well worthy of notice at the present time. ‘There 
is no to speak of his marvellously ingenious idea of dove- 
tailing (we use his own italics) the stones, as this has been de- 
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scribed again and again ; but what he states about the form of his 
tower should be recalled now that a new lighthouse has been 
erected. Speaking of the manner in which he planned , the 
Eddystone tower Smeaton says :— 


On this occasion, the natural figure of the waist or bole of a large spread- 
ing Oak, presented itself to my imagination. Let us for a moment con- 
sider this tree : suppose at twelve or fifteen feet above its base, it branches 
out in every direction, and forms a large bushy top, as we often observe. 
This top, when full of leaves, is subject to a very great impulse from the 
agitation of violent winds; yet partly by its elasticity, and partly by the 
natural strength arising from its figure, it resists them all, even for ages, 
till the gradual decay of the material diminishes the coherence of the parts, 
and they sufler piecemeal by the violence; but it is very rare that we 
hear of such a tree being torn up by the roots. Let us now consider its par- 
ticular figure. Connected with its roots, which lie hid below ground, it 
rises from the surface thereof with a large swelling base, which at the 
height of one diameter is generally reduced by an elegant curve, concave to 
the eye, to a diameter less by at least one-third, and sometimes to half of 
its original base. From thence its taper diminishing more slow, its sides 
>A degrees come into a perpendicular, and for some height form a 
cylinder... . 

vit is farther observable, in the insertions of the boughs of trees into the 

bole, or of the branches into the boughs (which is generally at an oblique 
angle), that those insertions are made by a swelling curve, of the same 
nature as that wherewith the tree rises out of the ground; and that the 
greatest Rake or Sweep of this curve, is that which. fills up the obtuse 
angle; while the acute angle is filled up with a much quicker curve, or 
sweep of a less Hadius. I immediately rough-turned a piece of wood, with 
a small degree of tapering above ; and leaving matter enough below, I 
fitted it to the oblique surface of a block of wood, somewhat resembling 
the sloping surface of the Edystone Rock; and soon found, that by 
reconciling Curves, I could adapt every part of the base upon the rock to 
the regularly turned tapering body, and so as to make a figure not un- 
graceful; and at the same time carrying the idea of great tirmness and 
solidity. 

These words have often been quoted, but there is no’ harm in 
quoting them again; for, as we have just said, they are well worth 
attention now. Smeaton seized a happy analogy in nature's work, 
and designed Lis form from it. He tound that the form which 
was strongest was also a very graceful form. Now, of course, 
different idews prevail, and, as will presently be shown, the tower 
now erected is certainly not graceful, and not like Smeaton’s, 
Whether it has the strength of his, or anything like the strength, 
and whether it is calculated to stand the Channel seas for a cen- 
tury and a quarter, is another question. In carrying out the work 
which he planned so admirably, Smeaton encourtered, as is 
well known, enormous difficulties, but he succeeded in accom- 


plishing it in what must certainly be considered a short space of 


time when the imperfect appliances of those days are remem- 
bered. On August 3, 1756, he laid down the lines of his intended 
lighthouse upon the surtace of the rocks, and his follower cut them 
in with a pick. On October 1, 1759, the lantern was lighted. Three 

ears was a short space for such work as building the Eddystone 
Fighthouse, with the means which then existed, and Smeaton must 
have possessed an extraordinary power of making those under him 
labour zealously and well. His own zeal is best shown by the fact 
that he nearly lost his life while superintending the building of 
the lighthouse. In November 1756, having stayed apparently too 
long on the rocks after a gale had risen, he and his companions 
endeavoured to get into Plymouth Sound in the Neptune Buss, 
but, being blown away to leeward, they could not fetch it, and 
had to bear up for Fowey. The Buss did not get into this place, 
however, but very nearly grounded on a reef, and afterwards 
was driven down Channel and beyond the Land’s End by the 
increasing gale. She could not, apparently, beat to windward at 
all, and Smeaton and those with him migit have been blown out 
into the Atlantic and starved to death had the wind held. 
Happily it sank and changed to N.N.W., and they got back to 
Plymouth in safety. On no subsequent occasion was Smeaton in 
any great danger, and if at the beginning of his work bad weather 
troubled him much, it came most opportunely when his work was 
complete. The year 1759 concluded with what he calls “ a series 
of very stormy weather,” and he had therefore early the satisfaction 
of knowing that his building was perfectly safe. Two years later 
he saw the jew who remained sceptical convinced that it was 
in no danger. During a tremendous hurricane in 1762, a 
rophet of evil was heard to say that if the Eddystone 
ighthouse was still standing, it would stand till the Day of Judg- 
ment. The tower took no harm from the gale, and tor long it 
seemed as if the prophet had at last spoken rightly ; but there was 
one thing which even the Eddystone Lighthouse could not stand ; 
the failure of its foundations ; and the sea having gradually eaten 
away the rocks on which it stands, it has been necessary in our 
own time to build a new tower. 

Of this a description is, as has been said, given by Mr. 
E. Price Edwards in the first part of the volume on the Eddystone 
Lighthouses. The necessity for erecting it became apparent as 
long ago as 1877, when, in consequence of reports trom the 
light-keepers, the tower and rock were carefully examined by 
some of the Trinity Brethren and their engineer. The tower 
‘was found to be as strong as ever, but its foundation was under- 
mined. Aiter several surveys it was determined to build the 
new lighthouse on a rock about forty yards S.S.E. of that 
op which the old lighthouse stands, and on July 17th, 1878, 
the work was begun. At first very great difficulties were ex- 

ienced. These, however, were overcome ; and in August 1879, 
all being ready for the masonry, the first stone was, as has been 
said, laid by the Duke of Edinburgh ; and the work may be held 
to have been completed on Thursday, when the new lantern was 
lit. The light which it gives is much stronger than that of the 


old one—which, however, was very superior to the lantern of 
1759. The new tower, as has often been pointed out, is much 
loftier and larger than Smeaton’s. In constructing this 988 tons 
of stone were used. For the new tower no less than 4,668 tons 
have, according to Mr. Price Edwards, been required. Whether 
anything like a proportionate increase of strength has been ob- 
tained may well be doubted. Mr. Price Edwards gives drawings 
of the old tower and the new, and it must be said that the modern 
work fares very badly by comparison with the old. The great 
beauty of Smeaton’s tower has often been spoken of; and 
when the manner in which he designed it is borne in mind, 
it is not too much to assume that its beauty is that which be- 
longs to perfect constructive fitness. It looks beautiful partly 
because of the grace of its outline, but still more because it 
looks so marvellously stable, so perfectly suited to the position in 
which it is placed. Now the new tower does not by any means 
give the same idea of strength that the old one goes, It does not 
seem so firmly planted on the rocks, it looks much more top-heavy, 
and, being the work of modern engineers, is necessarily snthimaly 
ugly. Appearances, however, may of course be utterly deceptive, 
and the new building may be stronger than the old. It is said that 
the Trinity House engineer has come to the conclusion that the 
form chosen by Smeaton was faulty, and that, therefore, he has 
not followed it. He is possibly right; but this tower with a 
faulty form has stood the Ghannel seas for a century anda quarter, 
and surely it seems a strange thing to rely on hypothetical con- 
siderations when there has been a practical test utterly unparal- 
leled for severity and duration. It appears probable, to say the 
least, that the form which Smeaton adopted was as nearly perfect 
as any form could be; and that, if it has been much departed thom, 
the “new departure” is not very likely to be an improvement, 


UNKNOWN FAMILIARS. 


Tt Irishman once gave us the interesting information that he 
knew some people whom he did not know a great deal 
better than others whom he did know; and we have often thought 
that there was a great deal of sense in his meaning, if oddly 
expressed. We know far more of certain persons to whom we 
have never spoken than of others with whom we have been on 
speaking terms for many years; and we are familiar with eve 
feature of the faces of some men with whom we are unacquainted, 
while we are scarcely able to recognize many of those to whom 
we have been introduced in society. 

Social pleasures are by no means confined to conversation, and 
sociable people undoubtedly derive a great deal of gratification 
from the presence of persons with whom they hold no direct com- 
munication, No reasonable man can suppose that the crowds 
that frequent Hyde Park at the height of the London season con- 
gregate together for the sole object of meeting their friends and 
acquaintances. We have often observed the keen interest that 
people of all ranks take in the proceedings of those in positions 
very different from their own, even when they do not know them, 
nor are ever likely to know them. It is sufficiently notorious 
that little people, in the social sense of the word, like to feast their 
eyes on dukes and duchesses; but it is not so commonly known 
that the dukes and duchesses are almost, if not quite, as fond of 
observing the habits of their social inferiors. It might be supposed 
that when great ladies drive in the Park they never detile their 
eyes by looking at any but their compeeresses, but such a supposi- 
tion would be most erroneous. It greatly amuses them to see 
‘“‘ that woman in the yellow bonnet again,” or to remark on the 
fact that “ that horrid old she-dragon has more paint on than ever” ; 
and it awakens both their interest and their jealousy to observe 
the high-stepping horses of an “ unknown vulgarity.” Great men,. 
toa, like to see people whose lives lie quite apart from their own. 
They amuse themselves by noticing the smartness of the car- 
riages belonging to a man whom they know to have made his 
money through running the blockade during the American war, 
by criticizing the awkward seat on horseback of a renowned 
stockbroker, or by observing the airs assumed by the squireens 
from their own counties who are enjoying a three-weeks’ London 
season. Lord Lothbury derives a grim satisfaction from look- 
ing at Sir Robert Poorshaw, whom he hears to be living 
beyond his income; Captain Branmash daily amuses himself by 
watching the equitation of the Bishop of the Pindarees; and 
Colonel Bullfrog would not enjoy his morning’s ride on his short- 
tailed brown cob if he were to miss his chuckle at the gorgecus 
appearance of Count Ratandmouski on his long-tailed grey Arab. 
Much as these people enjoy each other’s society, none of them are 
acquainted; yet their figures and faces are more familiar to one 
another than those of their own brothers, They meet every day, 
and if one of them appears in a new coat or on a different horse, 
the others are certain to notice it. 

It might surprise many of the people who come up to London 
for two or three months at this time of year, if they were to be 
told that a large part of their entertainment is derived from seeing 
persons with whom they are unacquainted. It is almost impos- 
sible for any man who has paid regular visits to London to walk 
from one end of Piccadilly to the other, in May or June, without 
seeing a great number of people with whose appearance he is 

rfectly familiar, although he has never spoken to them in his 
fife Many of them he has “ known by sight,” as the phrase goes, 
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since his boyhood, and yet perhaps he may be totallyignorant of their 
very names, Some of them he will only have seen, year by year, 
when in London ; others he will have seen in the hunting-field, at 
foreign tables-d’héte, or at country balls or race-meetings. But, if 
the unknown familiars of the streets are much to the visitor to 
London, they are much more to the Londoner himself ; indeed 
we are inclined to think that they are almost essential to the 
heppinens of a cockney. We own that we regard many of them 
in the light of friends—friends that never bore us! It is true 
that they never notice us, but they are familiar to us, and we are 
sure that we are familiar to them; and, although no token of 
recognition passes between us when we meet, we feel that there is 
a sort of undefined mutual understanding, which, though un- 
demonstrative, may be taken as an unexpressed salutation. We 
may imagine they are glad to see us, and we may even indulge the 
fancy that they would like to know us if they could. If we leave 
London for a short time, they are waiting to give us their tacit 
welcome on our return; and they never trouble us by inquiries 
after the state of health of our wives, children, parents, brethren, 
or aunts; nor do they utter truisms about the weather. Who 
they are, or what their business is, we know not; but they seem to 
spend their lives, as far as our experience of them can inform us, 
in marching towards an unknown something at either end of 
Piccadilly. We haye seen them young and we have seen them 
ald ; we have watched their beards growing, their hair grizzling, 
and their noses reddening. Now and then one of them will ap- 
pear in deep mourning, and we wonder whether he has lost any 
one he loved, or whether he has come in for a large fortune. 
Occasionally one of them will suddenly become unusually smart- 
ened up. Soon afterwards he will have a lady walking with him, 
and when he is alone he will be carrying brown-paper parcels. 
Then we know that the poor man is married, and in what is appa- 
rently half a dozen months, but is in reality half a dozen years, he 
is accompanied by a child or two on his rambles. Among our 
younger unknown street familiars we sometimes see gorgeous 
scarfs replaced by one or other of the white starched neck cover- 
ings by means of which the clergy express their various religious 
opinions. This reminds us that there are many ministers of re- 
ligion among our unknown familiars, and we amuse ourselves by 
speculations as to their creeds and views. There are some that 
may be “dear Dissenting brethren” or Evangelical clergymen, 
others that may be Roman Catholic priests or Anglicans of ad- 
vanced opinions; while there are a tew black-coated and white- 
tied persons whom we believe to be squarsons, but who may pos- 
sibly be stud-grooms out of place. 

There are many public characters whose faces are well known 
to us, although we are not personally acquainted with them. We 
are familiar with their photographs, their portraits in the Royal 
Academy, or their appearances in Fudtenenk on the stage, on public 

latforms, in court, or in the pulpit. We have seen them perform, 
Fistened to their platitudes, criticized their work, and perhaps 
laughed over the outpourings of their “inmost hearts” in poetry 
or romance. When we see th2m in the streets, we recognize 
them immediately, and say “ There is So-and-so,” wondering 
whether their great minds are brooding over ideas that are destined 


to take the world by storm, or whether they are meditating upon. 


the question of the colour of their next pair of trousers. If they 
are past sixty, the chances are that some admirer has written their 
lives, and we may know more about them than we do of half 
our friends; yet their familiar figures glide past us like ghosts, 
without any sign of recognition. Even in society there are 
people whom we meet again and again, and year atter year, at 
drums, balls, and garden parties, of whose very names we are 
ignorant, although we know every line of their features. Of 
other unknown social familiars we know the names, the rela- 
tions, the private histories, the faults, and the virtues—in fact, all 
that concerns them except the men themselves. In clubs, again, we 
have many familiars whom we do not know, and to whom we are 
unknown, We meet every day, we sit beside each other in 
armchairs, we smoke together, we write together, we eat and 
drink together, yet we never speak to each other, and in all proba- 
bility we never shall, even if we should both live for another half- 
century. Nevertheless, our mutual presence gives us a sort of 
undefined satisfaction, and we should all instinctively combine to 


blackball an unfamiliar newcomer, 
- It would be a terror to su that no real sympathy 
exists among Ac ren familiars. When any of the faces that we 


see so often in the streets appear with drawn and hollow cheeks, 
sunken eyes, ees complexions, do we feel no pity for them ? 
Can we help watching them as they grow more and more death- 
like week atter week and day after day? Do we not observe that 
their —— in the streets becomes gradually rarer, and 
that, when they are seen, their steps are slow and weak, that 
their cough is hard and short, and that they draw their un- 
wonted wraps closer and closer around them? And does it 
never strike us at last that for several weeks we have not seen the 
familiar figures, and that they have probably disappeared for ever 
as far as we are concerned? We do not pretend to say that 
regrets for the unknown departed are very deep or very lasting; 
but we do maintain that few things are more depressing than an 
attempt to remember the familiar figures and faces of the streets 
and to call their muster-roll. 

The pleasures of feeling what we call “at home” in other places 
than our own dwellings are greatly owing to the familiar faces of 
people te whom we may never have spoken in our lives. The well- 


known features of certain railway officials make us feel as if we 
Were among our own servants, even at noisy stations; the face of 
the English-speaking commissionaire at Calais recalls the day on 
which we put our feet on foreign soil for the first time—now so 
many years ago; and the familiar countenances of a general at 
Paris, a cardinal at Rome, and a statesman at Madrid remind us of 

litical and social conditions which do not seem likely to return. 

n the whole, we are inclined to think that more pleasure is 
derived from unknown familiars than ple generally imagine. 
Atany rate, life would be decidedly duller without them ; we 
believe that they enlarge our sympathies, and we are certain that 
they help to enliven our walks. It is even possible that we may 
entertain more kindly feelings towards many of our unknown 
familiars than towards our acquaintances, or perhaps some of our 
very friends themselves. Most people know certain men whose 
room is always more welcome than their company; but the 
approach of an unknown familiar is at worst but a matter of 
indifference, 


POEMS IN TWO LANGUAGES. 


OX of the many controverted points of argument in the old 
school of academic criticism was the question whether good 
literature can be written in a tongue which is not the writer's 
own. On the whole, opinion, in the days when such subjects 
were debated, appears to have been against the idea, except in 
reference to the classical languages, especially Latin. The 
change in the standards of criticism which will probably be to 
posterity the most remarkable literary achievement of this cen- 
tury has left little reality in such a question as this. The modern 
critic—at least if he be of the right sort—looks at the work first, 
and does not trouble himself to consider whether it ought to be 
good or not until he has found out whether it is. Yet prejudice, 
as every one knows, dies uncommonly hard ; and there is probably 
still a slight remnant of it existing in this matter. Some 
people, if they would only acknowledge the truth, have an undefined 
jealousy of what they cannot do themselves. There is an innocent 
delusion in the minds of most men and women (a delusion which 
was the subject of one of George Eliot's happiest imitations of 
La Bruyére), to the effect that they could write excellent poetry 
if they chose-and had nothing else to do.. But then the poetry 
must bein their own tongue. Confronted with something whic 
they know they cannot do, the sleeping fiend withi: them wakes; at 
least this is the only intelligible explanation we have ever been 
able to hit upon of the extraordinary acerbity with which the 
average British Philistine regards the practice of composition in 
Greek and Latin. To compositions in modern languages he is 
more indulgent. But even these he is wont to dismiss as ¢owrs de 
force. Has anybody ever defined tours de force as tows which 
the speaker feels he is not de force to accomplish? If nobody has, 
we make the world a present of the copyright of this mot, 


These remarks are prompted by the appearance of a very 
pretty little book of Songs and Rhymes, English and French, by 
r. W. H. Pollock (Remington & Co.) The critic of poetry is 
by this time rather shy of pretty little books, for which a few 
years ago his inconstant soul longed, and the production of which 
he used to urge on publishers. The truth is that the minor bard 
has seized too greedily on this easy metbod of attaining excellence. 
“Thus they outwrite each other—with a hat!” says Mrs. Ellen 
Gwyn, or rather Mr. John Dryden, in reference to a folly of two 
hundred years ago. Thus they outwrite each other with Dutch 
paper and harlequin-coloured inks, says the modern critic, But 
Ir. Pollock does not rely merely on agreeable rough-edged pages 
and a parchment cover. It would not even be fair to say that he 
relies on being polyglottic, or rather diglottic, though that is cer- 
tainly one of the attractions of the book. An enemy of translations 
ouce declared that the only condition on which they were at all 
admissible was that they should be executed by the author. Here 
isa short poem in two languages which fills that condition ex- 
cellently : — 


LA DIVE BOUTEILLE. 
ANGLICE. 


Your coldness, my beauty; your 


LA DIVE BOUTEILLE. 


Ton mépris, ta froideur, 
Ont glacé tout mon coeur, 


scorn 

Mais avec la bouteille 
= aa heartstrings have Ma gaité se réveill 
No remedy sweeter I ask 
Than is found in this delicate flask. 
Its life-blood I joyously spill, Quand je verse son sang, 
And as bumper on bumper | fill, Qui s’écoule gaiment, 


Sa chaleur me console 


If I pause to remember your kisses 
Et mon chagrin s’envole. 


*Tis to find ’em less charming than 
this is. 


This mistress is constant and true Son reflet me révele 
(Which can scarcely be boasted of Un amotr bien fiddle, 

you) Que dans tous tes appas 
Young love’s but a fool to old wine, Je ne trouverais pas. 
So here’s to the Bottle Divine! 


It is really very pleasant to find the good old sources of inspiration 
once more resorted to in this fashion, though we fear Mr. Pollock 
must expect a es from the United Kingdom Alliance. 
Let us hope he will have more of the courage of his opinions than 
the Laureate, and will not take refuge behind “the common 
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cup ”—of tea, or anything else that may be preferred. Here is 
another capital French song :— : 
UN FACHEUX. 

Chaque jour, dés l’aurore, 

Je dis que je t’adore ; 

Chaque soir, tout de méme, 

Je me dis que je t’aime. 

Pour mes veux, belle reine, 

Me rendras-tu la haine ? 

Ainsi soit ; tout de méme, 

Je dirai que je t’aime. 

Si tu veux me bannir, 

Je m’en irai mourir ; 

Mais mourant, tout de méme, 

Je chant’rai que je t’aime. 


Here it is noteworthy that Mr. Pollock very well illustrates the 
saving effect which the practice of song-writing has had on French 
prosody. In regular poetry, successive restrictions in prosody and 
changes in pronunciation have so nearly annihilated any rhythm 
not iambic that even the efforts of the last fifty years have not 
restored the old freedom of the pastourelle and the mediseval folk- 
song. But the Chansonniers have always preserved themselves 
free from chains, and the swing of this last extract might be 
paralleled in of Panard and Desaugiers. 

As for the English part, only a light sample has yet been given. 
There are others in the same key, while the first two poems, 
“Come” and “Memory,” with some minor ones, are in a much 
more serious strain. But the following, which lies midway be- 
tween the two, pleases us particularly. There is a touch of the 
better side of the eighteenth century in it which is most refresh- 
ing in these days of passion which is not in the least passionate, 
and mystery which is not in the least mysterious, except in so far 
as that word may be deserved by that which does not let itself be 


construed :— 
A BOUQUET. 

I brought my love at eve a mass of flowers 
That 1 had sought throughout the morning hours; 
Brought all that I could find of bright and sweet, 
And trembling laid them down before her feet. 
She d the tulip’s pride, the rose’s glow, 
To choose a bud that scarcely dared to blow ; 
And said with kindness beaming in her eyes, 
“ I take the flower that others will despise.” 


In these extracts, and, if we had space for them, in others of a 
diflerent tone, there is one thing visible which, as we think, dif- 
ferentiates Mr. Pollock's little book very agreeably from a good 
many others which fall into our hands. There is a spirit of fresh- 
ness and sanity about it which is altogether wanting in most 
volumes of contemporary verse. More than this, p Be is an 
almost entire absence of the imitation which is the bane of that 
verse. The weary critic, staggering on to the goal of his last 
volume of recent verse, sometimes feels inclined to content him- 
self with ticking off on each page “ Keats,” “the Laureate,” 
“Mr. Browning,” “Mr. Swinburne,’ “Mr, Morris,” “ Mr. 
Rossetti,” &c., and publishing the review as thus :— 

Brown, Jony, “Cockscombs and Tiger-lilies.” Swinburne, 20 pages ; 
Rossetti, 15 pages. 

Roninson, Jane. ‘Maiden Fancies.” Tennyson, 40 pages; Mrs. 
Browning, 30 pages. 
&c. &c. Now nobody can despatch Mr. Pollock in this fashion. It is 
evident that he has read; but it is evident also that tracing-paper 
and heelball are not the implements which, if he were an idealist 
sculptor, he would gracefully group round a statuette of Apollo. 

It may be asked whether this has anything to do with the fact 
that he writes in two languages? We are inclined to think that 
it has. Just as the man who reads no language but his own never, 
unless he be an altogether exceptional genius, attains anything like 
a catholic power of appreciation or a full command of criticism, 
80 a man who writes in no language but his own rarely, unless he 
is equally exceptional, escapes the tendency to imitate more or less 
directly. Of course a born imitator—a literary Chinese—if he 
wrote as many languages as Mezzofanti knew, would simply copy 
in ali of them, but a man of any originality of thought acquires 
by the practice the same freedom of movement that is acquired by 
variety of bodily exercise. Frenchmen, who, with all their theoretical 
love of liberty, are the veriest slaves to convention in all Europe, 
never see this, A Frenchman will tell you quite gravely that a 
few months out of France, or even out of Paris, is sufficient to 
take the bloom off his command of spoken French. It would 
follow doubtless that to write English poems would have a still 
more disastrous effect on written style. At any rate, it is certainly 
very seldom tried. Charles d’Orléans is the only considerable man 
of letters in French history who ever did it, as far as we remember, 
and his countrymen not unfrequently manifest their disapproval of 
the practice by not reprinting these aberrations in their editions of 
him. A very funny instance of the suspicion with which the prac- 
tice is regarded once fell under our notice. Mr. Swinburne, it is need- 
less to say, writes in various foreign tongues, notably in French and 
in Greek, with almost as much elegance and idiosyncrasy as he does 
in English. The French poems in Rosamond and Chastelard 
could hardly be better of their kind. Now ten years ago there 
appeared a certain Tombeau de Théophile Gautier, to which Mr. 
Swinburne contributed in polyglot. A French reviewer who 
came across this was evidently much shocked. The French 
thymes he was bound in politeness to say were “ intéressantes.” 
” il ne faudrait pas abuser de ce systéme.” There is an ad- 


mirable and Burleigh-like indefiniteness about this. No doubt 
this system ought not to be abused ; but then we are not aware of 
any system that ought to be. As far as use and not abuse goes, it 
seems to have the sere of giving polish and suppleness to 
the poetical style of the authors who exercise themselves in it, of 
saving them from the danger of second-hand mannerism and school 
imitation, and of giving the indefinable quality known as scholar- 
liness to their work. Of course on what Scott would have called the 
Big Bow-Wow theory of poetry—the theory which will have it that 
every poet is a man with a mission, who does but sing because he 
must, and whose inspiration overpowers him and makes him a 
mere mouthpiece—this kind of scholarly practice in expression is 
uite beneath consideration. What may be the worth of it on 
e criticism-of-life theory we cannot say, for the excellent reason 
that, after long study of Mr. Arnold’s celebrated dogma, with all 
possible aid of commentaries, glosses, and scholia, we have honestly 
come to the conclusion that it may be ranked with a favourite 
illustrative proposition of the late J.S, Mill’s—* Abracadabra is a 
second intention.” But on the supposition that poetry is, at any 
rate in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, simply a most exquisite 
form of literature, which borrows all possible graces of metre, 
rhythm, rhyme, and language to increase its power of suggestively 
expressing beautiful ideas and images, the value of such practice 
is clear, and the interest of such results of it as lie before us is 
unquestionable. 


THE INVENTOR OF CITY COMPANIES. 


IEN, a few years ago, Holborn Viaduct was made across 
the valley of the Fleet, a question arose as to the selection 
of the eminent citizens whose statues were to grace it. Strangely 
enough, the two men who did most to preserve the liberties of 
London were omitted. Indeed, it may be doubted whether many 
modern citizens are more than slightly acquainted with the 
history of Thomas FitzThomas, the only martyr among London 
mayors; or of Walter Hervey, who tirst organized the trade 
guilds, and gave the handicraftsmen, as opposed to the mer- 
chants, a preponderating influence in municipal elections. It is 
not very clear why this should be. It is not because of the an- 
tiquity of the time when these men flourished; Richard 
hittington is a modern hero, yet he entered into the labours of 
Hervey and FitzThomas. Beckford and Brass Crosby are almost 
as much forgotten, though they flourished by the side of Wilkes. 
The capriciousness of fame cannot be better illustrated. At the 
present moment, when inquiries are being made as to the history, 
constitution, and wealth, if not as to the very meaning and object, 
of the City Companies, and when we are threatened with a com~ 
plete reformation, or reform, of the municipality of London, the 
man who may be said to have invented the Companies, and who 
certainly conferred political consistence on them, and made them 
a power in the City government, thus giving the municipality its 
present shape, is left absolutely out of mind. Yet in the City 
records there is plenty of notice of his career; and any reader of 
the admirable publications of the Jate Mr. Riley ought to be as 
familiar with the name of Walter Hervey, Mayor of London, as 
with that of the Folkestone doctor who discovered the circula~ 
tion of the blood, or of the landlord of the “Black Dog” at 
Bedfont, who discovered the fish sauce. 

With the fate of FitzThomas before his eyes, only a bold man 
would have dared to offer opposition to the arbitrary decrees of 
Henry III. Had no such champion appeared at the conjuncture 
ready to step into the breach, the course of the City history would 
have been different. Henry had, to use the expressive words of 
a chronicler of the time, taken the City into his own hands. The 

ople were deprived of the power of electing their Mayor and 

is Sheritls, ‘The King appointed a Warden, and under him 
Bailifis. To this course, which had the effect of uniting both 
parties against himself, every citizen demurred. It was con 
to innumerable charters—contrary to the very constitution of the 
City, and was nothing but an exercise of brutesforce exerted in 
revenge for the part taken by the majority of the Londoners in 
the Barons’ War. ‘The fatal result of the battle of Evesham, of 
which the citizens afterwards thought they should have been fore- 
warned by the terrible storm of thunder and lightning which had 
broken over their heads on the 4th of August, gave London de- 
fenceless into Henry’s power. When, one Friday in the spring 
of 1268, he summoned the principal burghers before him, it was. 
only to grant them back a few of their old privileges, and to 
inform them, arrogantly, that they had not yet succeeded in 
fully recovering his favour. The first use they made of his 
meagre concessions was to offer six men of their number 
for the Royal choice as Sheriffs. It was in an evil day for 
himself that he chose, with William of Dureham, of whom we 
know nothing, a pupil and follower of FitzThomas, Walter 
Hervey. The continuance of Hervey in office the following year, 
when Prince Edward obtained from his father the nominal 
custody of the Uity and Tower, may be attributed, no doubt, to 
the assiduity with which he discharged the duties of his office, 
and his apparent abstention from interference in politics. But 
during this period of comparative quiet he must have been 
engaged in studying the questions of the hour, and in weighing 
the forces at work. Moreover, he may have seen, as probably so 
many did, a gleam of hope in the appointment of Prince Edward. 
The slaughterer of the citizens at Lewes was forgotten in the re- 


storer of law and order. Men remembered that after Evesham 
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Edward had pleaded for Earl Simon’s life while he was yet sup- 
to be alive, and when his mutilated body was found had 
ollowed it to the grave with tears.. A superabundant harvest 
must have told upon the general aspect of affairs, and Hervey’s 
first bid for popularity must have been his demonstration against 
dishonest merchants. Solely on his own authority he burned 
their balances in the market-place, while they themselves were 
being examined by the Privy Council. hen the right of 
electing their Mayor had been restored to the citizens, and John 
Adrian, a member of the old aristocratic party, had served his term, 
the people remembered the grave, quiet, religious man, who had 
been a follower of their former favourite, and who had done so much 
as Sheriff to restore confidence after years of confusion. They 
pressed office upon him, while the members of the oligarchy who had 
governed the City for centuries, and who knew of his feelings 
towards them, stood by and sneeringly remarked that no man 
should have office that covets it, “ seeing such people think nothing 
about the welfare of those they govern, but only about their own 
promotion.” Thereupon, “ Walter made answer to the people 
standing about him, affirming, and swearing by God and his own 
soul, that not for his own sake did he desire the mayoralty or any 
other civic office; but that solely from love of God, and from 
motives of charity, he was willing to endure that burden and that 
labour, that so he might take up the cause of the poor, who in the 
matter of City rates and taxes were oppressed by the rich.” How- 
ever before this he may have hesitated, the die was now cast. 
The people, assembled in the Guildhall, hailed him with acclama- 
tion, and using the same form of words they had of old applied to 
FitzThomas, cried with one voice, “ We will have no one for 
Mayor but Walter Hervey.” 
he state of political parties was meanwhile further complicated 
by the departure of “Sir Edward le FitzRoy,” as he was called, 
to undertake the crusade. He had left strong men on the Council 
to restrain his father’s arbitrary ideas of are but to 
many in London, and above all to Walter Hervey, his departure 
must have been full of ill omen. Once his strong hand was re- 
moved, the old disorders and oppressions would recommence. The 
old King would try once more if a little money might be made 


by some illegal demand es by a show of mili force. 
ven the vigilance of Walter Merton might be evaded if the 
year. offered of making a show of personal authority. The 
old party among the citizens preferred the heavy hand of the King 


to any uprising of the commons. When Henry, according to his 
wont, demanded a subsidy, they could assess it upon their inferiors 
and escape themselves, But, should Walter Hervey succeed in 
carrying out the views expressed in his election lis, there 
would be an end to the privileges of the families who had governed 
the City from time immemorial, whose ancestors had held the 
sokes and wards as their private estates, and had been described in 
countless writs and charters as the barons of London. The great 
merchant guild would be broken up, and the wretches who did the 
work—the handicraftsmen, the tailors and hatters, the fishmongers 
and grocers, the mercers and saddlers, who had already presumed 
to form themselves into unauthorized guilds—would usurp all 
authority. It was determined, accordingly, to oppose his election 
by all means, and to petition the King in Council against it. Long 
before, the King had taken the popular side; but that was in order 
to coerce themselves and get money from them; but, since Lewes 
and Evesham, things had changed, and Henry, they knew full well, 
would be only too glad to support them now. To him they appealed 
immediately ; and then ensued one of the most dramatic scenes 
in English history, yet one, so far as we are aware, un- 
noticed by any modern historian. Hervey, supported by a large 
body of tradesmen, followed the Aldermen to Westminster, and all 
entered the great Norman hall, which a century later was replaced 
by the building of Richard II. The old King was ill. The mem- 
bers of the Council received the great men of the City in one of 
the chambers adjoining the hall, and heard their story. Mean- 
while the crowd below clamoured for their favourite :—‘ We are 
the commons of the city. Unto us belongs the election of the 
Mayor. Our will distinctly is that Walter Hervey, whom we 
have chosen, shall be Mayor.” The members of the Council, fear- 
ing to offend either party, and willing to ap the assembly lest 
the King should be disturbed, came down into the hall, and per- 
suaded Hervey to lead back his followers till the morrow, when 
they promised to make known the King’s decision; at the same 
time desiring him to come to Court attended, not by a multitude, 
but. by a few discreet men, to the number of ten or twelve at the 
most. With the fate of FitzThomas before his eyes, Hervey 
knew better than to mind this injunction. The King had taken 
that Mayor from among any or fiity adherents, and had shut him 
up before their eyes in the Keep at Windsor, and none of them had 
ever seen him again. He came, therefore, attended by as great a 
multitude as before, and the clamour was as loud. “ It is our will 
that Walter Hervey be our Mayor.” This continued day after 
day. At last the Council appointed a Warden to carry on the 
government of the City, and called upon the two parties to choose 
arbitrators who might settle the business quietly. The Aldermen 
chose five members of old City families. Hervey chose as man 

tradesmen. But before the Committee could sit, another pox | 
greater arbiter had stepped in. Retribution had come at last. 
With the cries of the le he had so cruelly wronged ringing in 
his ears, Henry away. The noise “reached his lordship 
the King in bed,” says the chronicler. This was on November 11. 
On the 16th he died, and four days later was buried in the noble 
church to build which he had robbed his people, under an effigy 


which still presents to us the handsome, weak, obstinate features 
of the earliest English royal portrait now extant. 

The necessity of keeping order gained the day for Hervey; and 
he employed the time which elapsed before the return of Edward L 
from the crusade in organizing the trade guilds into Companies. 
He made the most of his brief term of office. He well knew that 
though, in all probability, his work must for a moment fall to 
pieces, and that the party of the Aldermen would not give 
up the game at once, yet for the ultimate success of his views 
organization was needed, and that in the long run they must 
prevail. Of his own mere motion, therefore, he granted charters 
to the principal handicraftsmen. Every kind of opposition was 
excited against him by the Aldermen. His character for honesty 
and veracity was called in question. His severities to bakers 
who sold light weight were a constant subject of contention. 
Every one of his actions was examined microscopically. And 
when, by a turn of the political wheel, the oligarchical party 
gained for a short time the upper hand, all he had done was re- 
versed ; he himself was d ed from his position as Alderman 
of the ward of Cheap, and the charters he had granted were 
declared illegal, and first impounded and then cancelled. But, 
though he disappears from the scene, his work lived on. New 
charters, signed by the King himself, were soon given to the 
Companies ; and, before the first half of the fourteenth century 
had elapsed, the old families had to acquiesce, whether they 
wished it or not, in a revolution which deprived them of the ex- 
clusive power they us ,and made every member of a 
City Company free of the Guildhall! which they had so long jealously 

uarded. Of Walter Hervey we would willingly know more. 
Fie may have seen the partial ce hia efforts when, at the 
return of Edward in 1298 from the Scottish campai;n, the citizens 
assembled by their trades to welcome him. He may have lived 
to see Edward II. grant a charter, modelled upon one of his own, 
to his old enemies the bakers. Be this as it may, he deserves to 
be held in honour by his fellow-citizens as the founder of the 
present state of the civic government, and the author of a revolu- 
tion which prevented London from becoming, like the great cities 
of the Continent, the prey, first of an oligarchy, then of a 
tyrant. 


DR. DOLLINGER ON LOUIS XIV. 


RECENT address of Dr. Déllinger’s on “ The Policy of Louis 

XIV.” has been reprinted in the Allgemeine Zeitung, which 
shows how entirely the venerable Professor retains the keenness of 
discernment and interest in historical questions, grein such as 
touch on religious history, which has distinguished him through- 
out his life. It will not probably be unacceptable to our readers. 
to have some account placed before them, so far as our present 
limits admit, of this remarkable essay. The reign and character 
of Louis XIV. recall memories of Charlemagne and anticipations 
of the First Napoleon, which have always seemed to invest it 
with a peculiar, if not unique, significance. We shall for the 
most part follow the course of Dr. Déllinger’s argument, in- 
troducing as little as may be of comment of our own, for which 
indeed space would not suffice. The leading idea of Louis is 
best expressed by the untranslatable French word gloire, which 
was, as he himself insisted, dearer to him than life. He might 
have said what Napoleon said afterwards to Metternich, “I need 
honour, glory ; I cannot appear lessened in the eyes of my people ; 
I must remain great, glorious, admired.” And this passion for 
glory was approved by the current statesmanship of the day, 
which regarded foreign war as the only security for the main- 
tenance of domestic or The national feeling pointed in the 
same direction, and Louis accordingly used to say that he owed 
victory and reputation to a people so ready to shed their blood for 
him. No previous monarch had such vast diplomatic 
resources ; he had emissaries and spies in every European Court, and 
neither scruples nor want of money stood in the way of any variety 
of profitable corruption. French gold was freely employed for this 
pod ineverycountry,and two successive Kings of England, Charles IT. 
and James II., were in his pay ; so, too, were the trusted ministers 
of the German Emperor Leopold, and many of the Roman UCardi- 
nals, He relied, indeed, greatly on clerical influence throughout 
Europe, in spite of his being e for nearly thirty years in con- 
stant conflict, open or secret, with two Popes, Alexander VII. and 
Innocent XI.; the Popes who followed—Alexander VIII., 
Innocent XII.,and Clement XI.—were content to court his friend- 
ship and recognize in the Most Ohristian King the true ideal of 
the eldest son of the Ohurch. His own bishops compared him to 
Constantine and Theodosius, and might more justly have compared 
him to Justinian, for no subsequent ruler had so sedulously 
laboured by arms and diplomacy alike for the interests, as he 
understood them, of the Catholic religion. His influence was felt 
in every Conclave, and more than one Pope owed his election to 
it; Clement XI. actually submitted the draft of his dogmatic 
Bull Vineam Domini to the King’s —— before publishing 
it. The same Pope went so far as to describe him in a public 
Allocution to the Cardinals as “ of all Oatholic virtues, 
the most powerful protector and intrepid champion of the Catholic 
faith, full of justice, understanding, piety, religion, and mag- 
nanimity,” and this especially from his having cleared Pro- 


testantism and Jansenism out of France with a high hand. Even 
Innocent XI. did not venture openly to denounce his system 
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of Church government, which was a thoroughly Erastian one. 
Alexander VIII. took the King’s side about the Declaration of 
1682, because the Bishops, he said, had no other idea of religion 
but their Sovereign’s, and would either acknowledge Papal infalli- 
bility or separate themselves from the See of Rome at his bid- 
ding. Fénelon said the same. The King’s mind oscillated 
between his hatred of Jansenism, which di him to exalt to 
the utmost the dogmatic authority of the Pope, and his dislike of 
that supremacy over States and monarchs which was bound up 
with the claim to infallibility, and hence his clergy were bidden 
alternately to accept and to renounce the Gallican formulas, We 
have no room to follow the author into the grounds of the King’s 
quarrel with Alexander VII. and the saintly Innocent XI., “ who 
was reverenced alike by Protestants and Catholics as a model of 
the virtues befitting his state”; it resulted in thirty-two French 
sees being left vacant on the death of Innocent. 

The foreign policy of Louis was based on an idea afterwards 
revived in a somewhat different form by Napoleon. He considered 
himeelf the true and rightful heir of Charlemagne, and therefore 
the legitimate claimant of the title and honours of the Holy 
Roman Empire, which was usurped by the German Emperors. 
The hereditary claim to descent from Charlemagne was of course 
untenable, but there was more plausibility in the contention of 
Louis that he alone was in a position in the modern world to do 
justice to the high offices associated with the Imperial name. He 
i esired therefore to make himself the undisputed arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe, and thus to secure’ by force or bribery his 
election to the Imperial crown, after which he would at once abolish 
the form of election and make the office hereditary ; the Pope, he 
thought, would readily endorse its transfer from the half heretical 
Germany to France. A Bourbon Emperor would know how to 
realize the metaphor of the two swords, to make himself a “living 
law on earth,” and stand side by side with the spiritual chief of 
Christendom as its secular chief and “ the head and leader of kings.” 
Nor was this view simply an invention of Louis; it had been 
maintained before by French statesmen and jurists like De Cassan 
and Aubery, and even approved by German scholars like Herman 
Conring. And Louis perceived how large were his own oppor- 
tunities of influence among the divided States of Germany. He 
broke therefore with the policy of Henry 1V. and of Richelieu 
and Mazarin, who had sought to strengthen France through union 
with the Protestant Powers; both conviction and interest 
prompted him to pose as the supreme champion and protector of 
the Catholic Church; “ the leading idea and aim of his policy 
was to acquire for himself and his family that supremacy 
which for 130 years the House of Hapsburg had enjoyed in 
Europe,” but which since 1648 had lain in abeyance, For this 
end he must make himself Roman Emperor ; but also he required, 
for a time at least, the aid of Protestant alliances, and hence a 
compromise had to be effected between his réle as champion of the 
Church and the tes HY necessity of practising or atfecting 
religious toleration. a sense it may be said that all his wars 
were religious wars, as indeed had been the great wars of the 
previous and of earlier centuries. The question of European 
supremacy was involved in them, and that question had inevitably 
a religious aspect, When his growing power enabled Louis to 
dictate conditions of peace and the terms of treaties to dependent 
or subject States, his first duty accordingly was to provide for the 
extension of the Church and the suppression of misbelief. “ All his 
wars, even those against Spain and Austria, had thus in his mind a 
religious background, which formed their highest justification, For 
he was convinced that he had a special call of Providence to 
become the rightful protector and powcr of the Church, and 
in order to aggrandize the faith he was bound to aggrandize 
his own kingdom and power.” To this extent the charge often 
brought against him is true, that he aspired during all the earlier 

t of his reign, through a considerable enlargement of the 

ndaries of the French kingdom and by securing his elec- 
tion as Emperor, to establish a universal monarchy. ‘Ihe appear- 
ance of the will of Uharles IL (in 1700) and the fall of the 
Stuarts seriously impeded these designs, though the idea of a 
vast increase of the French kingdom was never abandoned. The 
restoration of Romanism and absolute monarchy in England had 
formed an integral part of the scheme, and a similar motive sug- 
gested the invasion of the Netherlands where both King and Church 
were fallen, and which had become in his eyes a pestilential hot- 
bed of civil and religious liberty. That enterprise also failed. 

The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685 fo, med acritical 
turning-point in the policy of Louis XIV, It meant a declara- 
tion ot outlawry against dissenters from his own creed, and inas- 
much as political and religious unity were in his estimate, as in 
that of his predecessors, closely connected, it had something more 
than an ecclesiastical signiticance. Protestantism was in their 
minds identified with Republicanism. It was an absolutist in- 
stinct which led Louis to repudiate such ideas of a reconciliation 
between the divided confessions as had found fayour with men like 
Leibnitz, Bossuet, Molanus, and Spinola, The idea of concessions 
in matters not touching dogma was abhorrent to him, as menacing 
the principle of authority ; “in this he was more orthodox than the 
Court theologian Bossuet, and acted like the Popes whosubordinated 
all other considerations to the enforcement of ritual uniformity.” It 
was intolerable that his pews not all 
points, whether of principle or detail, to the religion of their Sove- 
Teign. Before 1685 he hed te ched the highest of his European 
a igae or rather autocracy, and thenceforth the tide began to 
turn, His exiled subjects spread the evil fame of the dragon- 


nades over all Protestant countries, and James II., who had 
fondly essayed to emulate his example in England, was dethroned, 
in spite of his patronage, by William of Orange. His star was 
gradually waning, and the Peace of Ryswick in 1697 was pur- 
chased by a series of humiliating concessions. It was a saying of 
Louis Philippe, before he came to the throne, that “there is a 
bandage over the eyes of crowned heads.” Louis XIV., with all 
his undoubted ability, verified the truth of that saying in the most 
critical moments of his life. It was conspicuously and variously 
illustrated in the political and religious unwisdom of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes, whereby he “‘ sowed dragons’ teeth of 
hypocrisy, lies, and dissimulation, out of which there grew up for 
his successors and his Church an unbelieving and embittered gene= 
ration, who overthrew the throne he imagined he had so firmly 
established, and persecuted the Church he had used as an instru- 
ment of oppression.” Already during the last twenty years of his 
life these consequences, however unobserved, were beginning to be 
matured, and France by the end of the century was isolated in. 
Europe. His schemes of universal empire had to be gg a 
while the twelve years’ war in which his connexion with Spai 
involved him proved almost ruinous to France, and his violation 
of his treaty with England in supporting the Pretender was a 
blunder as well as a breach of faith. 

History has pronounced its verdict on Louis in refusing him the 
title of “ the Great,” and thus declining to raise him to the same 
pedestal with Alexander, Charlemagne, Frederick II, of Prussia, 
oreven Napoleon. But the cultivated class of his countrymen—for 
the masses his name has no longer any meaning—may fairly call 
him “ the great king,” who took so prominent a part in the world’s 
history, and has bequeathed to a whole epoch of civilization the 
title of “the age of Louis XIV.” He elevated the idea of 
royalty, and was the first monarch since Roman times whose life 
offers an education in the nobler arts of kingeraft, He set an 
example of unwearied labour and many-sided watchfulness over 
every sphere of human activity, scientitic, artistic, educational, as 
well as political. ‘In this combination of the great administrator 
with Mecenas he had no predecessor, on his own throne or on any 
other” ; but he thereby also made the crown too heavy a burden 
for ordinary heads to wear; to himself it was becoming perce 
tibly burdensome during his later years, though, as Fénelon tells 
us, he tried to conceal this growing weariness under a hard and 
repulsive exterior, and a self-complacent optimism. Nor should 
it be forgotten that his faults were an outgrowth of that 
kingly ideal which the nation had cherished and helped to 
form ; ‘‘ there was a general conspiracy to corrupt him by all 
conceivable arts of flattery, and to mislead him by false or half- 
true teaching and concealment of facts. In that conspiracy all 
who came into contact with him took part, with few exceptions 
—his teachers, educators, ministers, nobles, bishops and con- 
fessors, poets and orators, historians and theologians, to say 
nothing of female seductions. All took advantage of what he 
once said himself, that no one was so open to flattery.” Death 
had made sad havoc with all he loved, friends or kindred, before 
he passed away; he stood erect as a tower unshaken amid 
shattered hopes and frustrate schemes, disappointed in his 
domestic and his foreign policy, and with his obstinate belief in 
his own infallibility sorely tried, tortured with bodily and mental 
sufferings, he yet gave no sign of yielding. ‘ His natural dignity 
and unaffected piety and resignation in preparing for death had 
filled men who judged him severely enough in other respects with 
reverence and admiration. He fulfilled the saying of Hadrian 
that ‘an Emperor must die standing’; it belonged to his office 
to exhibit to the world even in death the Stoic ideal of king- 
ship.” If we inquire into the influence of his policy on 
the coming age, it might perhaps be said to have done more 
for Spain, to which he gaye a new dynasty in the person of his 
grandson, than for his own country. The earlier period of his 
reign did much no doubt for the internal development and military 
peetnepe of France, but these benefits are more than outweighed 

y a very heavy reckoning to be set on the opposite side. He had 
terribly impoverished the country by his costly and often unjust 
wars, while its moral forces were undermined by the robbery and 
expatriation of his Protestant subjects. The nobility too were 
impoverished and reduced to the condition of mere idle pensioners 
on the royal bounty, though their old invidious privileges were left 
untouched. To the Church he had bequeathed that apple of strife 
the Bull Unigenitus, and the spiritual tyranny which grew out of 
it, with the consequent discord between clergy and laity, bishops 
and Parliaments; the Parliaments were degraded, while a venal 
and bloated bureaucracy spread over the length and breadth of the 
land crushed out all independence of national life. Against the 
boasted brilliancy and elegance of his Court must be set the 
hideous moral ougragsion, noted by Fénelon, which descended from 
the Court through all ranks of the population, It is too much to 
say that Louis XIV. made the Revolution of ’89 inevitable; two 
ideal monarchs in place of his two successors might conceivably 
have warded it off, “but such a phenomenon is indeed very rare 
in the history of dynasties.” 

We have perforce condensed this striking essay throughout, 
with many omissions of illustrative details, but our readers will 
be able to gather from what we have said an adequate apprehen- 
sion of its main scope and frp se'p It exhibits remarkably those 
combined qualities of breadth and exactness, of generous apprecia- 
tion and minute, conscientious criticism, which are characteristic 
of the author, 
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THE SUCCESS OF LIMITED BANKING LIABILITY. 


bi announcement by the Secretary of the Union Bank of 
- London that. a majority of the shareholders are in favour 
of limiting their liability, and that consequently at the general 
meeting to be held in July the Directors will propose a scheme for 
carrying out the wishes of their constituents, completes the success 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Act. This success has been much more 
decisive, and especially much more rapid, than was at all expected. 
The measure, though introduced at the very beginning of the 
Session, was postponed week after week and month after month 
tilll the last days of July, and to secure its passing at last all the 
contested clauses had to be struck out. By the excision much 
that was objectionable was cut. away, but much also that was 
valuable was lost; and for a while there was hesitation amongst 
bankers as to whether they should not agitate for an amendment 
of the Act, and postpone registering till the agitation succeeded. 
However, several of the London banks decided otherwise, and thus 
practically insured the success of the Act. It had been thought by 
many persons that the great banks, with large numbers of branches 
all over the country, would especially be afraid to register. They 
hold deposits from small people in remote country places, and it 
was alleged that this class of depositors is of all others the most 
liable to take fright at any change in the constitution of the banks 
with which they deal, and therefore to withdraw their deposits. 
The general impression in consequence was that the banks 
with numerous branches would be the last to register under 
the Act. But, as a matter of fact, it has proved to be otherwise. 
The National Provincial Bank of England and the London and 
County Bank were among the first to register, and, as we pointed 
out at the time, their acceptance of the Act really insured its 
general adoption. Still there wasa strong disinclination felt by the 
Irish banks. Several of these banks had never published their 
accounts, and it was thought that they would be unwilling 
to begin to do so, and therefore would go on in the old 
course to which they were accustomed — especially as Ireland 
had not suffered to any considerable extent from the shock to 
credit caused by the failure of the City of Glasgow Bank. Yet 
one after another the Irish banks have pai ovat § Still stronger 
was the belief that the Scotch banks would not accept the Act. 
It was the failure of a Scotch bank which had compelled the 
Government to take up the question; yet it was believed for 
a long time that the Scotch banks would refuse to accept the 
measure, and would hold out for its amendment. The three oldest 
Scotch banks were already limited, but yet are not required to write 
the word “ limited” after their names, and, as Sir 8. Northcote’s 
Act requires the word to be added to the name of the bank, 
the Scotch banks objected to the measure, and for a long 
time refused to register under it, The desire of shareholders 
to limit their liability was, however, too strong for the directors 
and managers; and at length, as our readers are aware, the un- 
limited Scotch banks have bowed to the inevitable, and either 
have become limited, or are engaged in making the change. Here 
~ in London, as we have said, most of the banks accepted the Act 
in the beginning, but two of the greatest stood out. One of these 
is the London Bank of the German Government; as the account 
of that Government must be very profitable, the Directors were 
naturally unwilling to do anything which the German Government 
might consider a weakening of the security atforded by the bank ; 
and therefore it postponed, until a little while ago, the acceptance 
of the principle ot limited liability. However, some time ago, it 
was announced that at the next meeting of shareholders the 
Directors will be prepared with a plan for limiting the liability of 
the shareholders. The Union Bank of London then remained the 
only great metropolitan bank still unlimited. It is now, how- 


ever, announced that at the forthcoming meeting the Directors | 


will propose a plan for registering under thé Act. 

This universal and prompt success of Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
legislation demonstrates how strong was the desire of shareholders 
for limiting their liability, and how accurately the late Govern- 
ment gauged their feelings. But it.is sometimes objected that, 
in relieving the shareholders, Parliament did an injustice to 
the customers of banks. We are reminded that there are 

. two parties in all banking transactions -—- the shareholders or 
i rietors, and the creditors or customers—and it is said that, by 
imiting the liability of the former, Parliament has weakened the 

- security of the latter. We do not, however, agree with this view. 
Had Parliament refused to pass a measure for limiting the 
liability of shareholders, all prudent shareholders would inevit- 
ably have sold their shares; the richer and more prudent 
-would gradually have withdrawn, and their places would have 
been taken either by poor people or by reckless people. In either 
case the security afforded by the banks would have been diminished. 
It is much better for the creditors of a bank to have the substantial 
security which is afforded by a considerable paid-up capital and 
a large reserve capital, than to have the nominally unlimited 
liability of men of straw. In the interest of creditors, there- 
fore, just as much as in the interests of shareholders, it was desir- 
able that a deterioration of the proprietary of banks should not be 
allowed to take place. Further, it is to be recollected that there 
is another party whose interests are superior to those both of 
shareholders and of creditors—we mean the public. It is for the 
public welfare that banks should be well managed, and that when 
a failure takes place the suffering shall not be excessive, as it wasin 
the case of the Glasgow Bank. Moreover, it is notorious that credi- 
tors went on trusting the Glasgow Bank long after they had good 
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grounds for doubting its solvency. In India and Australia, more 
particularly, the acceptances of the Glasgow Bank were so large 
that bankers out there were quite aware of the risk they were 
running in taking the paper; indeed the more prudent bankers 
for a long time refused to take the acceptances of the Glasgow 
Bank, and afterwards changed their minds only when they reflected 
that, even if the Bank failed, they would always be able to compel 
the shareholders to pay up to the uttermost farthing they pos- 
sessed. In the case of the Glasgow Bank, then, unlimited 
liability greatly fostered mismanagement on the part of the Direc- 
tors, and induced creditors to go on giving credit long after they had 

ood reason for believing that the bank was insolvent. And what 

ppened in this case has happened in numberless others. Indeed 

it is quite clear that unlimited liability is calculated to lead 
creditors to pay less attention than they should to the character 
of the management of a bank, and thus to promote reckless and 
improper business. In the true interests, therefore, of the com- 
munity, and for the sake of commercial morality, it was desirable 
to limit the liability of shareholders, 

That the general public by no means thinks that the limitation 
of the liability of shareholders impairs the security afforded by 
banks is clearly shown by the reports of those banks which have 
made the change long enough ago to enable us to see what the 
effect has been. More particularly it is shown in the report of 
the National Provincial Bank of England issued last week. The 
National Provincial is one of the very greatest of all the banks of the 
United Kingdom. It has more than one hundred and fifty branches 
scattered over England and Wales, and has more than thirty millions 
of deposits. If any bank, therefore, would feel the effects of the 
change, it would be the National Provincial Bank. The opponents 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill predicted that the National Pro- 
vincial Bank would not dare to register under it, because of the 
danger of alarming depositors in country districts. But the 
Directors of the bank understood better the feeling of the country, 
and they were among the first to make the —T having 
registered their institution as a limited Company so long ago as 
the summer of 1880. The report issued last week enables us to 
see what the result has been at the end of a year and a half after 
registration. Even before the change the National Provincial 
Bank had a larger number of shareholders than any other bank in 
the United Kingdom. So long ago as the end of 1878 it had 
nearly five thousand shareholders; at the end of 1880 the number 
had risen to 6,118; and at the end of last year there were 375 addi- 
tional names upon the register. The limitation of liability, therefore, 
has not in any respect diminished the popularity of the bank. Ithas, 
on the contrary, induced investors in larger numbers to buy its 
shares, So far, therefore, as this particular institution is concerned, 
we find, as we should have expected, that the change has been ad- 
vantageous as regards the estimation of the shares. Let us now 
see how depositors have regarded the matter. In the course of 
last year, the first complete year of working as a limited liability 
Company, the deposits increased almost a million and three- 
are evidence that depositors in this bank at any rate 

o not regard the limitation of liability as any diminution of the 
security afforded them. Moreover, we find that the loans and 
discounts increased 876,000/. ; and, finally, it appears that the profits 
realized were sufficient to enable the directors to distribute in 
dividends and bonus 20 per cent. to the shareholders. Whether, 
therefore, we look at the increase in the number of shareholders, 
at the growth of the deposits, or at the P page realized, we see 
that this great bank has not lost ground by becoming a limited 
Company, but, on the contrary, has gained, and is still gaining 
ground, If the experience of this bank stood alone, o 
course it would not be conclusive. There 


ight be many causes 
favouring it, which did not extend to others. t the experience 


of the National Provincial does not stand alone. It is only the 
latest example of the general result, which shows that what is good 
for the shareholders is also looked upon p< Bric aomenie as good 
for them, and is generally beneficial to the whole community. 


THE PICTURE 


WE. have had something to say in connexion with the Grosvenor 
Gallery of the disappointing quality of the works raf 

some artists from whom better things might have been expected, 
and it would be strange if instances of the same kind of disappoint- 
ment were not to be found also in the Royal Academy ; strange 
because too great ae of execution is besetting danger of 
“ yising” artists. It is natural that this should be so, and the 
fault lies with the picture-buying public more than with the 
ple who paint pictures which remain unnoticed until some 
+ accident draws attention to them, and which then.assume 
a value at least as much out of proportion to their actual worth as 
was the previous neglect. So long as people who affect a taste for 
art without any real knowledge of it are ready to pay large 
sums, not for a picture, but for the name attached to it, 
so long will this danger exist; and it is perhaps only the men who 
have exceptional strength of character and exceptional devotion to 
their art who can be expected to meet it as it should be met. The 
same exists, of course, for artists of other kinds—for 
writers, for singers, for actors, But it is perhaps greater in the case 
of writers and of painters, Whena person is offered excellent 


terms to write a book or to paint a picture, no doubt the tempta- 
tion to accept them ia considerable, even though that person may 
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know well that he or she knows sathing of the subject to be 
written on, or has no time to finish as it should be finished the 
picture proposed. Works of the particular kind indicated are 

nerally to be found rather at the Royal Academy than at the 

rosyenor Gallery, where disappointment usually results from de- 
liberate affectation rather than from carelessness ;.and perhaps we 
may leave visitors to the Royal Academy to find out for them- 
selves one or two instances of strangely careless work which are to 
be seen in the First Gallery, and betake ourselves to the pleasanter 
task of calling attention to certain pictures of merit hitherto 
unnoticed in these columns. Amongst these we may mention 
Mr. Perugini’s “Dolce far niente” (78), a charming picture, 
in which the delicate scheme of colour is especially notable; 
Mr. Leslie Thompson’s clever landscape, “A Washing-Place, 
Normandy ” (21) ; Mr. Vicat Cole’s “ In Sylvan Solitude ” (92), and 
M. Fantin’s masterly portrait, “‘ La Brodeuse” (94). In the Second 
Gallery there is a picture which, in the artist’s peculiar style, is 
clever enough, “ Our River” (118), by Mr. W. L. Wyllie; next to 
which is Mr. Oakes’s fine landscape, “Road through Wastdale ” 
(117) ; and, passing on from these, we come upon a careful and 
attractive genre picture by Mr. Calthrop, “ Here they are!” (129) ; 
a landscape full of feeling and fine touch by Mr. Hennessy, “ Kn 


féte, Calvados ” (134), and a picture called “ Betrothed ” (136), by 
Mr. Macbeth, in which we have not been able to discern any | 


int of merit, and which is the more disappointing because Mr. 
Macbeth certainly gave promise at one time of much better things. 
Mr. Walter O. Horsley’s “ Unwilling Evidence” (155), with its 
figure of the little black boy whose attitude of mind and body 
ves the picture its title, halts agreeably between pathos and 
umour, which last-named quality is well displayed in Mr. Downard’s 
“ Romeo and Juliet ” (190 , which is a portrait of two cats, one 
on the top of the wall, the other lookirg up toit. Mr. Ireland's 
“ January ; a Marshy Meadow ” (188) is filled with a fine feeling, 
the expression of which seems to have been deftly caught from 
Hobbema. 
In the Third Gallery we may pause once again at Mr. Yeames’s 
. Prince Arthur and Hubert” (204) to notice the unconventional 
and poetical type which the artist has found for the finely posed 
figure of Hubert, who seems half resisting, half yielding to the 
entreaty of the young Prince, who clings and pleads to him. Of 
the impressive and well carried out scheme of colour we have 
before spoken. Mr, Goodall’s “ Memphis ” (212) is a picture which 
demands notice both for its intrinsic merit and use it is 
so striking an improvement on the works shown by the 
artist in one or two preceding exhibitions. ‘ Ossian’s Grave ” (219), 
Mr. MacWhirter, and “ A Track over the Moor” (220), by Mr. 
artney, are both worth attention ; the first-named picture is 
somewhat in the style of Mr. Peter Graham. Special attention 
may be directed to Mr. Warren’s impressive and noble three- 
uarter-length figure, “ A Guard of the Royal Hareem ” (237). Mr. 
Orchardson's “ Housekeeping in the Honeymoon” (235) is painted 


in the curious yellow tone which the artist affects. Mr. John 


 Scott’s “ The Wild Swans” (270) has a tender touch of imagina- | 
tion, fitting well with its subject, which is explained by the 


appended quotation from Hans Andersen, “‘ Yes, take me with 


you’ said Ella, Then they spent the whole night in- 
. . Ella laid herself , 


weaving a net with the pliant willows, . 
down on the net, and when the sun rose and her brothers again 
became wild swans . . . . they flew up to the clouds with their 
dear sister . . . . one of the swans soared over her head, so that his 
broad wings might shade her.” One of the most charming land- 
scapes in this room is Mr. Adrian Stokes’s “ A Winter Afternoon 
in the South of France” (320),ia which the qualities of colour 
and atmosphere are alike to commended. In the Fourth 
Gallery we may call attention for the present to Mr. Noble’s 
“ Toilers of the Road” (378), a singularly natural group of horses 
anda donkey drinking at a roadside trough ; to Mr. Archer’s life- 
like portrait of Mr. O'Donovan in Turcoman costume (408), and to 
Mr. Keeley Halswelle’s clever landscape of “ Inverlochy Castle and 
Ben Nevis” (413); and in the Fifth to the same artist’s “The 
Forest on Fire” (517), and to Mr, Walter J. Shaw’s tine sea-piece, 
“The Great Orme's Head” (477). In the Sixth Gallery we have as yet 
said nothing of Mr. S. E. Waller's attractive and well- painted picture, 
“ Sweethearts and Wives” (551), which depicts a presumably 
frequent incident in the lives of the moss-troopers, and which 13 
full of spirit; or of Mr. Heywood Hardy's “Slain Enemy ” (578), 
in which the characteristics of the dogs who have killed the wolf 
are excellently caught and rendered. Mr, Carl Schloesser’s very 
clever genre picture “Out of Turn” (611) also calls for notice. 
One naturally returns, however, in this ery to Mr. Caton 
Woodville’s “Saving the Guns—Maiwand” (567), and one re- 
turns to find in it more points for admiration. It has all the spirit, 
all the technical force and skill of M. er peng and it has 
something which M. yep ager work has not. M, Philip- 
poteaux, in his desire to dramatic— and dramatic he cer- 
tainly is—is apt to be a little unsparing in his details; to 
go just a little further than is necessary for his object; to repel 
the feelings, while he attracts the eye by dint of his power. 
Mr. Woodville has, it seems from this picture, a better notion of 
when to stop. One in his work suggests as fully as need 
be the horrors of war, the figure of the man who is rather carried 
on by than guides his horse, although his bridle-hand instine- 
tively — his place, while he seems blinded by the blood from 
@ deep sabre-cut on the head. But this figure is subordinate to 
the general sense of what is going on; to the excitement of an 
action in which such figures cannot but exist. It does not thrust 


itself upon the attention; it is an adjunct to the thrilling stir and 
swing of the whole picture—a picture which, as we have indicated, 
seems to grow in power and feeling the more one looks at it. 

In Gallery No. VII. we have to notice for the first time Mr. 
Griffiths’s strange and striking, if not completely pleasing, 
“ Ajanta Caves, A.D. 600” (600), in which there is plenty of 
matter for archeologists to interest themselves with; and Mr, 
Edwin Long’s “The New Fugue” (678), a somewhat disa 
pointing work, Near this is Mr. Herkomer’s free and fine land- 
scape, “ Homeward,” which, if it does not equal in grandeur of 
effect a landscape of his which we have had the pleasant task of 
describing on a former occasion, yet exhibits the same qualities of 
perception, skill, and force which Mr. Herkomer seems to have 
at command. Mr. Chevalier’s “‘The Convalescent” (688) is a 

uaintly attractive picture, which shows us the interior of a 

uddhist monastery in China, with the figure of a young monk 
just recovering his strength and talking with his companions, 
while we see other monks in a further plane whose figures and 
—— help to give value to the distant landscape. The 
work is full of character, and is painted with a delicate touch. 
In the Eighth Gallery, Mr. Gow’s “A Jacobite Proclamation ” 
(786), which represents a meeting under cover of a “ meet,” is 
full of character in another way, but hardly makes up for the 
absence of any more impressive instance of the work of a painter 
from whom we have learnt to expect a good deal. Mr. Dendy 
Sadler's clever and humorous picture of monks at table, called 
“ Friday” (714), suffers from being ill hung. 

In the Eleventh Gallery one is again attracted by Mr. John 
Collier's striking portrait of the late Mr. Darwin (1465), a picture 
full of fine thought and fine execution. Nothing could well be 
happier than the natural and dignified attitude, or than the simple 
and yet commanding expression. The eyes have just that look of 
life which makes people talk of a speaking likeness. In the same 
room is Mr. Briton Riviere’s most attractive picture of Una 
(1432), which is remarkable not only for the drawing and 
poe of the lion who walks beside Una, nuzzling up against 

er, but also for the unaccustomed excellence of the figure of 
Una herself. Other pictures that may be mentioned are Mr, 
Corelli's ‘“‘ Washerwomen of the Abruzzi” (1429), Mr. Seymour 
Lucas’s clever “ A Spy in the Camp” (1488), Mr. Graham Clarke’s 
excellent landscape of Fréjus (1505), Mr. Boughton’s “ St. Ives 
Bay” (1521), and Mrs, Collier's “ A Coming Tragedian ” (1475), 
which is cleverly aa but which fails to explain its title, being 
simply a meaningless figure of a girl looking at her own reflection, 
which there seems to have been no particular reason for painting. 
We take this opportunity of noticing the appearance of Mr. 
Blackburn’s invaluable “ Notes” of the Royal Academy and of the 
Grosvenor Gallery, which serve at once as a handbook to and asa 
record of the two Galleries with which they deal, 


REVIEWS. 


HICKS’S GREEK INSCRIPTIONS.* 


pes appearance of this useful book is a pleasant sign of the 
change which is passing over “classical” studies in this 
country. Together with all other branches of knowledge, the 
study of antiquity—to use the name which was formerly bestowed 
by especial privilege upon the concerns of the Hellenes and the 
Romans—has been profoundly affected by the spirit of minute 
inquiry and thorough criticism. Here, as elsewhere, we dislike 
vagueness and desire precision; if we have to learn or to teach 
Greek history, we wish to bring ourselves and others as near as 
limits of time and circumstance allow to the details of our subject; 
though we may not be specialists, we prefer at least to read with 
the specialist as far as we may; we will not willingly relegate 
even “ Epigraphik” to the exclusive and professional attention of 
historians and editors ; and, if we cannot all search the “ Corpus,” 
we demand and gladly welcome a manual. 

The limits of the present work are defined by the title and 
preface. It is not a representative selection from the whole body 
of Greek inscriptions—a work imperatively demanded by the 
present condition of learning, and before long, we may hope, to be 
sipplied. Mr, Hicks has confined himself to documents directly 
illustrating history only, and by history is to be understood history 
political and military. The author offers, if it is thought desirable, 
to prepare another volume from “ the very large number of Greek 
inscriptions which relate to religious ceremonies, agonistic contests, 
and concerns of private life, or have to do with legal and consti- 
tutional antiquities rather than with historical events.” While we 
sincerely hopethat the offer may be eflectually encouraged, we cannot 
but see that even the present and the projected volume together 
would not cover the field; the important linguistic evidence of 
inscriptions would still demand a separate recognition; nor would 
the addition of a third instalment prevent us trom asking, in the 
interest of the young and the busy, for a convenient conspectus of 
the whole. The representative collection would be still to seek, 
though meanwhile we are not the less grateful for what we have 
got. To illustrate the importance of the subjects still awaiting 


* A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By E. L. Hicks, M.A., 
late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Uxford. Oxford: 
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ntation, and necessarily excluded from the scheme of Mr. 
icks, we may observe that out of the mass of fragments, full of 
instruction and living evidence, which have been yielded by 
the soil of Dodona, two only (No. 20 and No. 162), neither of 
very great significance, have been found suitable to his purpose. 
But to speak rather of what is included than of what is omitted, 
we think that the historical inscriptions ogee by no means need 
the somewhat anxious apology of Mr. Hicks’s preface. Still less 
should we have thought it necessary to discuss the extraordinary 
remarks on this subject which Professor Jowett has printed in 
connexion with his recent translation of Thucydides, When a 
teacher of history treats the study of historical monuments as a 
sentimental pleasure, “like that of looking at an autograph,” we 
may surely hold that he is best answered by silence. Mr. Hicks 
traces in this estimate a lingering echo of the controversy between 
Hermann and Bickh ; we would gladly believe it to be no more than 
a lingering echo from the Professor’s note-book. It is almost in- 
credible that such a sentence can have been written scarcely a 
year ago. Mr, Hicks, however, is obstinately generous, and even 
takes the opportunity to prophesy that Professor Jowett’s transla- 
tion will become classical. Prophecies are above argument, and 
we shall not dispute that it may; with revision, it may even be- 
come correct. But, if the value of historical documents 
to the historian required to be established by contro- 
versy, we need but turn over the pages of the present 
collection to satisfy ourselves 6n the point. Take No, 168, 
a dedicatory inscription from a marble base found at Syracuse, 
dating from the reign of Hiero II., dyeopevou ‘lépwvos 
“Iepoxhéos Ocois maot. The very cast of the formula is 
suggestive, and gives us political information. It marks the 
tupavuis of Hiero as affecting a representative character, like that 
of the late French Empire. “It is characteristic of him,” ob- 
serves Mr. Hicks, “ to use the verb dyéoua: rather than dpyew or 
Baoreiew, and to associate his people with himself.” Better or 
more authentic evidence of the character of the time we could not 
have, and we might search many literary records without finding 
anything so striking and precise. Or take again No. 178. We 
already know that in the latter of the third century 
B.C., the A&tolian League was a dominant power in Greece, and 
we also know that that League was not distinguished for honesty, 
whether of the diplomatic or any other kind. But we form a 
new and startling conception of the state of politics in the last 
days of Greek “ freedom” when we find solemnly recorded 
upon a temple a covenant between the Aitolian ue and 
the men of Keos, by which the robbers publicly stipulate, no 
doubt for a solid consideration, that no man having what they 
gravely call the franchise of (undéva Airodav pndé trav ev 
Airehia modtrevéyr@y) shall make raids upon Keos from any port 
whatsoever, and with equal frankness promising further to spare 
the use of a less direct but not less effective method of extortion, 
by way of “judicial proceeding” before the Amphictyonic 
assembly. To speak of such records as these as adding to our 
knowledge “a few facts” is to miss the whole force of their lesson, 
‘It is not merely that they tell us things not mentioned elsewhere; 
what they tell us, little or much, new or familiar, is presented in a 
different, and very often in a more significant, way than in a lite- 
rary narrative, and they teach us all the more because they were 
not written for our learning. Not even from the fiery invective 
of Cicero when he is attacking the Roman capitalists, nor from 
his cool and business-like simplicity when he is corresponding 
with them, do we obtain so vivid a conception as from monu- 
ments like that of Tenos (No. 204), of the economical con- 
ditions prevalent in the lands of the Mediterranean, where the 
speculators of the conquering Republic were not yet controlled 
by the centralized administration of the Empire. Rome had 
destroyed every Power capable of maintaining the police of 
the Eastern seas, without herself assuming the responsibility thus 
created. Between the freebooter and the money-lender the 
towus of the Aigean sank into beggary; and the corporations, 
bankrupt of everything but compliments, extol to heaven the 
clemency of a Roman who will give time for the a nee of a 
few hundred pounds. There is something grotesquely pathetic in 
this mendicant eloquence, dressed in the rags of Thucydides and 
Demosthenes, and covering large slabs of marble with the praises 
of a merciful nabob. These are of course comparatively unimpor- 
tant examples, and might be multiplied at pleasure. Beyond and 
above these are the subjects in which our cg tring: is not merely 
supplemented, but entirely constructed from this species of 
evidence. It will be sufficient to mention the series of inscrip- 
tions relating to the Athenian Empire, exemplified in this collection 
between Nos. 22 and 41. It is not too much to say that 7 
these inscriptions principally we depend for the details—and in 
such a matter detail only is vital and satisfactory—respecting the 
chief political creation of ancient Hellas. 

The book contains 206 inscriptions, each followed by a com- 
mentary upon its import and history, filling in all 356 pages 
octavo, and followed by an index. The order is naturally chrono- 
logical ; the period illustrated, extending from the earliest times 
to the middle of the first century after Christ, being divided into 
nine parts. An interesting part of the study is the reconstruction 
of defective texts. Here, as Mr. Hicks observes, the editor of in- 
scriptions has an advantage over the editor of literary documents 
in “the sameness and formality of phrasing which makes the 
restoration of many inscriptions an easy matter.” But the method 
is the same for all; comparison, minute comparison, and scientific 
induction is the one sure instrument; even in the province of 


literature and MS. evidence we are far indeed as yet from the 
exhaustion of its powers, The texts printed by the poe editor 
are for the most part reproduced from previous publications, but 
he offers some original improvements and generally satisfies us. 
Upon No. 103 a small doubt occurs. The Athenian garrison in 
Andros having annoyed their allies by irregular requisitions, the 
Government (of the Second gle muke special provision 
for paying them, draws dy dv... .e dot ro TO 
kai ’Avdpiwv. Mr. Hicks proposes “avari re date i.e. 
Is this a misprint for dvaro.’ The usual mean- 
ing of dvari is “with impunity,” and moreover exception may 
be taken to the construction. If the ductus litterarum and the 
space allows, dvaroe would be better, and better still dyvairci 
Te dvairio: ox (as in Eur. Med. 730, dvairios yap 
elvaa Oédw), “that the Athenians and Andrians may not have 
reason to complain of them.” In No. 28, on the Athenian re- 
gulation of Chalkis in Euboea, occurs the sentence rovs d¢ févous 
Tovs Xadkidi, oikotvres py teAovow pay the tax”) 
’AOnvate kai dédorac tov Shuou rov "A@nvaiwy drédaa, 
tovs Tedeiv és Xadxida. We do not see good reason 
for Kirchhoff's suggestion that the stonecutter has omitted 
dredeis elva after the word dréAea. The particle d¢ is merely 
resumptive, as in its “apodotic” use after conditional sentences, 
so that dao pi) TreAdvow ... . Tovs dé signifies “ all ex- 
cept those who pay.” It is just upon such points as this that 
examples from inscriptions are valuable to the linguist. An in- 
scription cannot be “ glossed,” whereas a later scribe or gramma- 
rian copying a MS. would almost certainly have inserted the dredecis 
elvae which Kirchhoff misses, and thus have destroyed an ancient 
idiom. Kirchhoff, indeed, in explaining dco: rehovow AOnvate by 
‘‘ those who do are exempt from paying at Athens,” seems to us to 
mistake the sense, and to make the clause superfluous. The 
meaning is surely this—all gévo: resident in Chalkis are to pay 
their tax there, except (1) those who, for reasons not stated, pay 
at Athens, and are not to pay twice, and (2) those who have beer 
exempted from paying at all. To express this accurately, for dao« 
py TeAodow the draughtsman should have written wAjv 
Tehovow, or ei pi Soo TeAovow; for one of these dco py 
tehovow, which would in most cases give precisely the same 
sense, has been inadvertently substituted here, where it has the 
effect of throwing cai. . . dréAea out of construction. In 
tovs év Xadxidt oot oixovvres x.t.A. we should, perhaps, see 
a loose variation rather than an engraver'’s error, for rovs 
év Xadkids oixotvras doo xrA. It is here to go 
further into criticisms of this kind; and moreover, as we 
have said above, we generally agree with Mr. Hicks. We hope, 
if only that we have a pleasure like that of looking at an auto- 
graph, that he is right in No. 4, and that the KP(OIZ0ZANE)- 
@HK(EN) upon the pillar-bases from the burnt Temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus were engraved there by order of that “ Croesus” whose 
name has become to us, through Herodotus, a household word. 

To those who are not professed students of Greek history no 
i of the book will perhaps be more interesting than the curious 

ts which are incidentally noticed respecting the accidents and 
adventures of the original stones, bronzes, and other relics upon 
which these memorials have been deciphered. Very commonly 
the pvjpa és dei has been worked up as building material ; 
sometimes (No. 132) it has travelled as ballast; sometimes 
the broken pieces, after lying for centuries in the dust, 
have been conveyed, at long intervals of time, to different 
museums, thence to be remarried and reinspired, like the 
half-souls of the Platonic Aristophanes, by the trained eye and 
memory of some fortunate antiquary. Sometimes the erasures are 
even more significant than the legible parts, the excision of a com- 
pliment having served for a defiance (No. 167); sometimes 
ie 49) the place where the writing was found shows us the 
feeling of the inscribers even better than what they have written, 
and words of little worth in themselves are invaluable as a com- 
ment upon the antique formula next above them. Every kind of 
interest, intrinsic and extraneous, is combined in the ever-venerable 
catalogue which stands in the present collection as No. 12. We 
will not suppose that any one, knowing what the efforts of Hellas 
achieved for mankind, could think with indifference of a monu- 
ment to be seen with our own eyes, whose strange fortunes inter- 
twine in one coil of associations the work of Themistocles, of 
Philip, and of Constantine, or would not be anxious to learn how 
the nations that conquered the Persian spelt their yet-legible 
names upon the trophy of the battle of Platwa. 


MAGYARLAND.* 


‘a readers of the pleasant pages which described the author's 
explorations in the Himalayan range beyond Darjeeling will 
open these volumes with the expectation of finding descriptions 
no less pleasant of mountainous ranges and valleys more within 
the reach of English travellers Ce. Nor will they be dis- 
appointed ; and in one re e present work differs greatly for 
the better from Zhe Indian Alps. The author's powers as a 
inter, especially of mountain forms, were well known at 
jeeling ten or twelve years ago; but those who were disap- 
pointed at the poor travesties of her Himalayan drawings in her 
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ast work may well be pleased that in the present yolume she has 
abandoned chromolithography, and trusted to the results of black 
and white in rendering the features of Hungarian landscapes. 
These results are, indeed, highly satisfactory; and we have to 
thank the writer for a book which is pleasant to read and pleasant 
to look at from beginning to end. ‘Ihe tastes of the general public 
may perhaps have been wisely consulted in the proportion which 
the figure sketches bear to those ‘of the mountains of which the 
author candidly confesses herself an ardent worshipper, and there is 

rhaps scarcely one among the former which does not place before 
Bnglich readers characteristics of manners, habits, and garb’ quite 
unlike to those of Western Europe; but, on the whole, we are 
tempted to wish that the author had given us somewhat more of 
the mountains, and somewhat less of the people. The few gems 
scattered throughout these pages tantalize us with the thought of 
the wealth stored in her portfolios, and make us regret the absence 
of more examples of the kind in which her powers are eminently 
shown. ‘These powers lie especially in the rendering of distance, 
and the gradations of yegetable and rock forms in mountain ranges. 
The giving of distances by means of a few lines or a few turns of 
the brush is an art which the author has fully mastered. Of this we 
have a charming specimen in p. 72 of the first volume. Three or 
four lines suffice to give the effect of almost boundless distance 
beyond the slope down which an: ox-waggon is creeping towards 
the plain, where by no great effort of the imagination we may 
summon up fantastic forms of cities, or lakes, or mountains, We 
scarcely need to be told that it is the very home of the mirage, 
which is here known to the common folk under the name 
Delibab, “ daughter of old Puszte of the Alféld,” “Sister of the 
Sea,” and “ Darling of the Breeze.” The Siren myth will not 
die so long as these vast plains remain to cheat the eyes of the 
traveller with visions of resting-places which he is never to reach. 
Later on in the same volume we have an extremely beautiful 
vignette of some peaks of the northern Titra, which sufficiently 
attests the excellence of the original sketch. There is little to be 
said in the way of criticism but that the lower ranges above 
which rise the pure snows would have been better if the engraver 
had not been content to leave them flat. The same remark 
applies to an engraving of some peaks of the Transylvanian Alps 
in p. 139 of the second volume; but it does not apply to the 
charming little cut which adorns p. 226, and in which, from the 
depths of a luxuriant forest of conifers, we can wander onwards 
and upwards until all vegetation dies away under the robe of un- 
sullied snow. 

Of the drawings which do not fall strictly under the head of 
landscape we must content ourselves with saying that all have 
some merit, and will further the author’s purpose, which is that of 
enabling those who know nothing of the country to form a fair 
idea both of the land and of its inhabitants. The reader who 
follows her guidance is, on the whole, in safe hands. He will find 
here something about the successive immigrations of Huns, 
Avars, and Magyars; something about the various Slav and 
Wallachian tribes; something about the scattered German settle- 
ments; and something about the Saxon colony which found a 
home for itself in —— and which turns out to be not 
Saxon at all, but Flemish. Each subject is lightly touched ; and, 
if some are but imperfectly treated, there is at least in what is said 
little to mislead or to give a wrong impression. With pardon- 
able eagerness the author seizes the opportunity of making 
merry over a mistake, if mistake it was, which caused not a little 
angry controversy a few years On entering lands which 
have lately been taken from the Sultan’s dominion, she soon 
beheld the impaled rayah ; and she noted carefully “his black hair 
standing on end, as well it might, and his loose Oriental garments 
fluttering on the breeze, with his poor wizened legs dangling 
black and helpless.” “It was a blood-curdling sight,” we are 
told, “and fain would we have turned our eyes in the contrary 
direction; but no! we would be brave and view through a field- 
glass this unfortunate—another victim to Mahomedan cruelty 
and barbarism.” On his breast lay a tin plate which should have 
been the record of his crime ; but it announced only good cheer for 
man and beast, and the crucified peasant was simply @ scare- 
crow. 

But the real interest of these volumes lies not in the 
sages which touch on politics, but strictly in the descriptions of 
Hungarian scenery, life, and manners, It matters little in what 
order we take these descriptions ; nor is there much need to follow 
carefully the author’s journeys in two successive years. It may 
suffice to say that, without troubling ourselves with disputed ques- 
tions, there is enough in Hungary to reward the traveller abundantly 
for the labour which he may undergo in exploring it. The lover 
of cities and the lover of solitude can be pleased to their hearts’ con- 
tent. They may watch the changing colours of the boundless plain, 
or feast on the forms of Alpine ranges scarcely to be surpassed in 
beauty and majesty. But mountain worshipper though she be, 
the author is roused to almost greater enthusiasm by the splendours 
of Pesth, with the city which faces it on the opposite side of the 
noble river, spanned by perhaps the finest bridge in the world. The 
place is “ bright, clean, and beautiful.” 

_ Here is no sham, no struggle to keep up appearances, under false preten- 
sions, no stucco that will crumble away and lay bare in afew years the 
miserable counterfeit behind; all is real and what it seems. Its palaces 
not only look like palaces, but are built of solid stone, to defy the ravages 
of time the destroyer, whilst the magnificent position of the capital, situated 
4s it is on the banks of the Danube, with the rock-built city of Buda facing 
it, and the majestic Blocksberg rising above it, constitute, to my mind, the 
most beautiful place I have ever seen. ‘Walk along the terrace of the embank. 


ment on an evening in early summer, when the robinias are in bloom. The 
colour of the flowers, the beauty of the women, the fresh breeze blowing 
trom the river; the noble mountain buttress opposite rising out of the 
water a sheer precipice of eight hundred feet ; the setting sun illuminating 
the black and gold cupolas above the houses and suffusing the waves of the 
Danube with a crimson dye—all form as perfect a whole as can well be 
imagined on the earth this side of paradise. 

The bridge, a splendid structure, the work of an English 
engineer, raised at a cost of nearly half a million pounds sterling, 
was finished just in time to allow the retreating host of the 
Hungarians under Kossuth to cross it in 1849, hotly pursued by 
the Austrian army. The confusion and tumult were then on the 
bridge; but the tumult caused beneath it by the break-up of the 
ice may be seen every year, and is sometimes scarcely less appal- 
ling. The danger rises from the setting in of a rapid thaw 
higher up the river, When this happens, the waters rushing down 
hurl into the air blocks of ice many tons in weight, throwing 
them often on the shore, and destroying small craft moored to the 
banks. ‘To lessen the risk alarm guns are fired to prepare the 
people for the coming flood, while the ice is cannonaded to give 
the waters a free passage. 

But perhaps the most characteristic feature of Hungary is the 
mighty plain of the Alféld, as it is called, in contrast with the 
Felféld, or hill region. Alpine ranges more stupendous may be seen 
elsewhere, and the dead level of Russian steppes gh not less 
striking in their sombre and monotonous desolation. But the Hun- 
garian plain gives an immeasurably deeper impression, not of space 
only, but of colour. The peculiar effects of atmosphere which mark 
it at certain times of the day and certain seasons of the year are 
probably not to be seen anywhere else in the same intensity. The 
author is never tired of dwelling on its beauties; and, on the whole, 
we may acquit her of taxing too largely the patience of the reader. 
We can understand the feelings roused by the sight of the superb 
colouring of a Hungarian sunset :— 

Away on the marshes, the lakelets are kindled into a harmonious min- 

gling of vermilion and bronze, save where they reflect the pale, soft azure 
of the zenith. Then as the fiery god sinks at last—as he appears to do— 
into the very bosom of the earth, what transcendent effects of light break 
like magic over earth and sky! What exquisite gradations of colour! 
What infinite depths of saffron and rose and violet stretch upwards, till 
they fade in the liquid purple of the are above. 
But the Alféld has its own special life. It is the home of the 
shepherd, of the gipsy, and the brigand, and all these furnish pic- 
tures strangely attractive and striking. As the sun declines, a party 
of travellers may be seen making preparations for spending the 
night on the spot which they may happen to have reached; and 
the grouping of the wanderers rouses the author’s admiration :— 

What a statuesque group they make against the sombre sky, and what @ 

subject for an artist! Men standing in their long, fur-lined mantles, others 
crouched on the ground making a fire, or unpacking provisions for their 
evening meal; by their side lie numerous gourds and leathern bottles, just 
such as Hagar carried in the Wilderness ; while the rich colouring of their 
garments mellowed in the dying light, and the long shadows thrown across 
the golden sward, assist in forming a most picturesque combination. 
These plains have little timber, or none; but something is being 
done towards the planting which for many urgent reasons is sorely 
needed. The forests of the Titra, on the other hand, are mag- 
nificent—it may soon be needful to say that they were mag- 
nificent. They suffer severely from the north wind; they suffer 
still more from ruthless and unsparing cutting down by the people; 
but it is “the rarest thing possible to see young trees planted in 
their place.” In some parts the cones of the pines have ceased to 
germinate, and in the absence of planting the forests must at no 
distant day become extinct. 

The number of English travellers in these regions is not large, 
and only one perhaps has put together as pleasant a record o: 
exploration as that which is contained in these volumes, That 
one is Mr. Boner; but his delightful narratives are, we fear, not 
known to the author, who spells his name wrongly. In Tran- 
sylvania he is not forgotten, and is still spoken of as “ the Eng- 
lishman.” Very few English, they said, ever came thither :— 

“Some years ago—ah, how time flies! it must be fifteen—twenty, an 
Englishman, Herr Bonar, whom everybody loved, stayed many months and 
wrote a book about our country. He visited us a fortnight, and after his 
departure we received one letter, but he never wrote again ; it was so long, 
long ago, he must have forgotten us quite, or he would have written, 
continued the old farmer with something like a sigh, adding, after a few 
moments’ pause, an expression of joy suffusing his whole countenance as a 
happy thought occurred to him, “ You live in the same country and may 
see him: if so, tell him how he lives in our memories still.” 

“ We will,” I replied, thinking that, as England was such a very small 
place, we should in all probability be able to deliver the message. 


Ignorance in such a case was perhaps not to be regretted. The 
delivery of the message was impossible.’ Mr. Boner had been dead 
for many years. 


ESSAYS AT HOME AND ELSEWHERE.* 


M®*. GOLDWIN SMITH said lately, in a preface to some 
essays of his intended only for private circulation, that 
“the great public is weary of reprints.” The great public, we 
feel sure, would gladly have welcomed the vigorous papers which 
Mr. Goldwin Smith reserved for the entertainment of his friends. 
But we cannot be so certain that the public feels a strong 
craving for the studies which Mr. E.S. Nadal has already pub- 
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lished in serials “ at home and elsewhere.” ‘“ At home” means in 
the United States of the American continent ; and “ elsewhere ” 
includes, we presume, the rest of the habitable and cultivated 
globe. Mr. Nadal reprints articles on Boston, Byron, Dandyism, 
Uincinnati, Collins, Artemus Ward, and similar topics. He 
adopts the personal manner. “I say,” “I think,” so and so. 
Common as this manner has become, and natural as it may be to 
the essay-writer, we cannot but think that the public should 
have some acquaintance with the “ Ego” who speaks, if the 
personal opinions and sentiments of the “‘ Ego” are to count for 
much. Mr. Matthew Arnold, for example, says “I think,” “I 
have said,” this or that, and we all know by long experience what 
sort of “ I” we have to do with. But we are obliged to find out 
what sort of “I” Mr. Nadal is from the volume before us. A 
ribald American poetaster lately asked “ Who is Nadal, any way ?” 
From which it may be inferred that not all of the essayist’s 
countrymen have made acquaintance with his personality and his 
private way of “envisaging” things, as the cribs to Hegel say. 

As far as we have succeeded in divining Mr. Nadal’s literary per- 
sonality from his essays, we might say that he is not unacquainted 
with the higher culture, and that he has read Mr. Emerson a good 
deal. Mr. Emerson’s style consisted in dropping one by one casual 
remarks of various degrees of weight into the unruffled surface 
of his writing. It is a painfully irreyerent thing to say, but 
this manner has always reminded us of the way in which “ce 

d flandrin de Vicomte” his time, as described b 
Gélimane in Le Misanthrope. Mr. Nadal’s literary manner is 
much the same. He drops remarks as the two girls in the fairy 
tale owe ore and rubies, toads and serpents, when they 
opened their lips, But, to be plain, we must expect neither 
rubies nor serpents, toads nor pearls, from Mr. Nadal. He gives 
us little (in his literary articles): but commonplaces. Mr. Nadal 
remarks a great “confidence” in Mr. Matthew Arnold and in 
Artemus Ward. The one trusts implicitly in his muse, the other 
in his “ goaks.” A certain confidence we seem to perceive also in 
Mr. Nadal. A person of diffident character could scarcely have 
written as he has done about Byron, or presented us with such an 
extremely artless picture of a day spent “On the Boston Road.” 
Mr. Nadal’s book opens with this descriptive article on “The 
Boston Road.” Englishmen who have never visited New Eng- 
land will certainly find it quite worth reading, for it tells us with 
no laboured description just what the country there is like. We 
que a passage which enables us to see the New England rural 


I had in mind the rectangular, very white church with green blinds and 
a white steeple, which is to be seen everywhere in New England and in the 
adjacent regions. It is, so far as I know, the one contribution which this 
country has made to public architecture. It belongs to and has well 
suited the New England landscape and history. Set in some high place, 
it is seen from all the lorn, round hill-tops of its native region; its spire 
is the one white object in that drear and narrow landscape, lifted close into 
the chill and dun sky of the later summer. That edifive is most expres- 
sive of the piety and the virtuous poverty of its early builders, of the silent 
life of the successive societies which, scattered and concealed, their poor 
homes unmarked even by the smoke of their hearth-stones, have spread 
themselves throughout those melancholy hills. I like, too, the village 
steeples, with the ornaments in which the esthetic feeling of the Puritans 
found humorous vent. Was there ever such utter extravagance of wire and 
gilt? Cupola succeeds cupola, and the cock succeeds the bail and arrow, 
and there is always another ball, and always another arrow. 


This is interesting, though perhaps more interesting to readers in 
London than in Boston. But we doubt whether any readers but 
those who adore “A. K, H. B.” (to be sure their name is legion) 
will be much charmed by Mr. Nadal’s casual and personal remarks. 
We give an anecdote about Washington which may be 
welcome :— 

During the time of the Revolution there lived in the neighbourhood in 
which this tavern stood a Mr. Lyon, who was a blind man. Washington 
was once dining at the house of this gentleman, when Mr. Lyon said to 
him; “General, I am a blind man myself, but the ladies tell me that you 
area very handsome man.” Washington said : “ Sir, I fear the ladies are 
as blind as yourself.” This appears tome to have been a rather rude 
remark on the part of the Father of his country. 

Probably the Father of his Country was not only a handsome but a 
shy man, and by a shy man Mr. Lyon's remark would have been 
found embarrassing. Mr. Nadal, still excavating the vein of anec- 
dote, tells us that the New Englanders buried their church bell at 
the approach of the British ws Were they afraid that the 
British grenadier would behave like the’ parishioners of “ Little 
Dunkel” in the song ?— 
They hae stickit the Minister, 
Doaged tv end 
anged doon the and 
Drucken the Bell. 

But, even if the bell could have been bartered for strong drink by 
our men, they might have spared the prayer-book. That sacred 
volume, too, was hidden during the Revolution. Passing from 
this venerable prayer-book, Mr. Nadal permitted his attention to 
be engaged by an algebraic young devotee. ‘She appeared to 
enter into pretty much every religious equation of the neighbour- 
hood.” Companies of village maids encountered Mr. Nadal, “ village 
girls with dark blue eyes and hands that offered” hymn-books and 
prayer-books. Unable to please all—for Mr. Nadal would have 
— @ singular aspect with some thirty-five hymn-books 

wed about his person—our author declined the gifts of the 
fair, At length a maiden of some ten summers “ held out a book 
ina very timid way”; this safe offer was accepted, and tran- 
guillity returned to every fluttered bosom 


Turning from Boston Road to Artemus Ward, Mr. Nadal 
displays a graceful simplicity. “I have lately read the 
plete Works of Artemus Ward,” he observes. We, too, 

have re&td the Complete Works of <Artemus Ward, but it 
never occurred to us to publish the secret of our vast 
literary research. But Mr. Nadal has pushed his studies even 
further; and has discovered a book hitherto little known to the 
most ardent bibliographer. ‘I have also found a book by Mr. 
Hingston, called the Genial Showman, which is in two volumes.” 
What a trouvaille! Not otherwise might the late Mr. George 
Smith have observed, “I have lately found the Assyrian account 
of the Deluge, which is in sixty clay cylinders.” Still autobio- 
graphical, Mr. Nadal says, “I have never been at Waterford 
myself, but I have looked it out on the map,” and on the map Mr. 
Nadal has traced a stream, “ whose sad warbling through its poor 
landscape one can fancy at this distance.” Why should its 
warbling be sad ? Mr. Nadal says the Complete Works of 
Artemus “ must be very grateful to the American abroad.” But 
this is not so large a compliment as it appears ; for that passionate 
pilgrim, the “ American abroad,” when reading the newspaper of 
the country, will turn from a fresh piece of really important 
European news to read over several times a telegram from New 
York, stating the arrival of so many tons of iron, or the 
embarkment of so many head of cattle. To any one in this 
frame of mind, Artemus Ward’s book will be welcome. But what 
a frame of mind! We admire American patriotism sincerely, and 
all the more because the more democratic our own country 
becomes the more our patriotism diminishes. We become 
“calm ” in the face of the last insults, and our < yom chirp cheery 
sedition over news that makes an old-fashion inglishman wild 
with shame and anger. But Americans who dote over news of the 
shipping of so many tons of iron, or of cotton (exclusive of sand), 
from their beloved coasts,seem tous to carry the sentiment of patriot- 
ism almost too far. Their pensive pleasure in the “ head of cattle” 
reminds one of Mr. Calverley’s sentimentalist at the railway 
station. We quote from memory :— 

Hast thou not seen rough pointsmen spy 

Some simple English phrase—* With care,” 

Or “ This side ery 

Like children? No! No more havel; 

ie fame not him whose eyes are dry 


Mr. Nadal’s remarks on the humour of Artemus are rather of the 
nature of a luxury than a necessary. Artemus makes one laugh, 
or he does not do so; it is not worth while to wax subtly analy- 
tical over his “amoosin’ little cuss” of a kangaroo, or his small 
but healthy tiger, which was not confisticated muchly by the 
Secessionists. Politicians will be impressed by the discovery that 
“the father of Artemus Ward was a Jackson Democrat,” what- 
ever that may have been. “It is rang not to know, Europian 
quite,” as Mr. Chollop observed, when his English friend seemed 
unaware of the precise nature of the Locofoco ticket. Mr. Nadal 
says that the mind of Artemus was “ not only definite and perfect, 
but retentive.” Higher praise could hardly be given to the intel- 
lect of Sophocles, 

Byron is a genius of another character. Mr, Nadal says, with 
unimpeachable truth, “ Byron is a poet of whose mind it is not 
easy to gain a satisfactory sense.” That is so. Mr. Nadal does 
not think Byron’s mind was “ definite and perfect”; he thinks he 
was rather a poor sort of creature. Byron’s satire seems “ mis- 
chievous pertness ” to Mr. Nadal, and Byron’s letters are ‘full of 
saucy frivolity.” A voice from Boston is heard whispering that 
the author of Childe Harold “frivols too much,” Byron was 
(from the point of view of the Old Boston Road) a “smart,” but 
not a particularly witty, nor humorous, writer. There have been 
more intelligent authors than Byron, Mr. Nadal’s criticisms of 
Byron seem to us to be very much on a level with Artemus 

ard’s criticism of Chaucer—that “ Chaucer could not spell worth 
a cuss.” Contrasting Byron with Scott, Mr. Nadal says, “ Who 
does not love the magnanimity of Scott’s heroes, or fails to be 
charmed with their sweet, sunny fighting?” The combats of 
Balfour of Burley never seemed to us to be remarkable for 
sweetness or sunniness. When Roderick Dhu got the King 
down, and tried to dirk him, the sweetness of his sunny behaviour 
evaded our notice :— 

Like adder darting from his coil, 
Like wolf that dashes through the toil, 
Like mountain cat who guards her young, 
Full at FitzJames’s throat he sprung. 
Nor is the last rally at Flodden peculiarly sweet :— 
The stubborn spearmen still made 
The dark wood, 
Each stepping where his comrade stood 
The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight, 
Linked in that serried phalanx tight 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; 
Till utter darkness closed her win 
O’er their thin host and wounded King. 
Can Scott be for Mr. Nadal one of the “subjective poets” who 
“communicate a kind of paralysis to the minds of their readers ” P 
This singular torpedo-like power of the subjective poet we take to 
be a new critical discovery of Mr, Nadal’s, 

All the essays are by no means so provocative of dissent as that 
on Byron, or so too ingenuous as the paper on Artemus Ward. 
What Mr. Nadal says of Thackeray's relations to society is 
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probably true; but we are inclined to commiserate rather than to 
argue with him when he writes as if Beatrix Esmond were one 
of Thackeray’s failures. Beatrix we are fortunate enough to 
regard with the eyes of Harry Esmond. In certain 
where this paragon appears, Mr. Nadal is unfortunate enough to 
see “only a poor tired novelist, but half able to express or appre- 
hend his idea.” 

Mr. Nadal’s essay on a Cincinnati Convention is a pleasant piece 
of descriptive writing. His theory of the cause of Bryant's greater 

ularity in the States than in England is doubtless correct. 

His essays on “ Newspaper Criticism” show knowledge of that 
sad subject, though he puts things somewhat too broadly. As 
a rule, he says, the press critic only reads the preface, or table 
of contents, of a book, and writes a hasty précis—usually good- 
natured, Mr. Nadal adds, with truth. “There must be cases in 
which author and critic come to a deadlock. The author thinks 
the critic a fool, and the critic thinks the author a fool. Some- 
times the author is right, and sometimes the critic, and each must 
take the chances.” ‘That is the humour of it. But the critic will 
be bard of heart who does not thank Mr. Nadal for much that is 
said in his essay on Collins—an essay in which the criticism on 
that exquisite poet is dictated by true feeling, and expressed with 
simplicity and grace, 


GIACOMO LEOPARDI.* 


by is not as a great poet nor as a distinguished philologist that 

Leopardi is now presented in a new English dress, but in his 
character of a pessimist philosopher. Certainly no man had ever 
stronger personal reasons for adopting the melancholy creed that 
this is the worst possible of all possible worlds, if he was led to 
it by his own unfortunate incapacity for any physical enjoyment of 
life. The successful exercise of his great intellectual powers, the 
reputation which he lived to see accruing to his writings, and the 
singular affection of his friends, might have induced Leopardi to 
take a more favourable view of human existence, but in effect they 
failed to do so. 

Mr. Edwardes, in the biographical sketch of his author prefixed 
to the = volume, is disposed, as it seems to us, to place him 
somewhat’ higher than his excellences, considerable as they may be, 
altogether deserve. Nor is much discrimination shown when the 
names of Byron and Shelley, Baudelaire and Gautier, Heine and 
Platen, Poushkine and Lermontoff are thrown together, as if of 
—_ note, and equally entitled to be classed with Leopardi. 

ith Byron indeed he may fairly be compared, not only asa poet, 
but as an eminent writer sprung not from the ranks of the people, 
but belonging to the old nobility of his country. His early pro- 
ficiency in learning was truly remarkable, and so was the extent of 
his reading. At the age of seventeen he had written his “ Essay 
on the Popular Errors of the Ancients,” and before he was twenty 
he was in correspondence with some of the well-known lite: 
men of the day in Italy. From an early period the blessing of 
good health was denied to him, and bodily suffering was accom- 
panied by mental discontent, aggravated by his father’s refusal 
to let him go forth into the world—a privation which perhaps 
was not entirely due to paternal harshness, but may have been 
justified by the necessities of his feeble constitution. It was in 
1819 that he wrote his Ode to Italy, of the first two verses of 
which Mr, Edwardes professes to give a literal translation ; and 
what his notion is of a literal translation may be gathered by 
comparing the lines 

Piangi, ché ben hai donde, Italia mia, 
genti a vincer nata, 
E nella fausta sor.e, e nella ria 


with the so-called literal English :— 

Weep, Italia, mine, for thou hast cause, since thou wert born to conquer 
*neath Fortune's smiles and frowns, 
Two misprints have also to be noted in the three Italian lines. 

Later on, Leopardi left the seclusion of his father’s home at 
Recanati, and went to Rome, but only to be bitterly disappointed 
in his first encounter with living men, and the slender pretensions 
to real learning and literature to be found in what was then the 
capital of the Papal States, He returned to his old life at Recanati, 
and for ten years continued his own pursuits. Fortunately, perhaps 
for himself, he was obliged to use his pen to procure the means of 
an independent subsistence, and he worked at literature as much 
as his health permitted him to do. From 1830 he passed a 
couple of years in Florence, Rome, and Pisa, Finally, for the 
sake of a softer climate, he went to Naples, and it was there that 
he died, in 1837, having found in the house of his friend Ranieri 
all that care and devotion could do towards alleviating the 
sufferings of his declining days. Mr. Edwardes not inappropriately 
suggests as a suitable epitaph for Leopardi his own beautiful lines, 
“ A se stesso,” and these are — in what purports to be a trans- 
lation in English verse, which is bad as a translation and also as 
a specimen of English verse. Ina prose version which succeeds 
of “Il Tramonto della Luna,” after following the description of the 
moon’s sinking and leaving the landscape without light, Mr. 
——— chooses to add an embellishment of his own, when he 
renders 


Ed una 
Oscurita la valle e il monte imbruna ; 


* Essays and Di:logues of Giacomo Leopardi, Translated by Charles 
Edwardes. London : & Co. 1882. 


by “a mantle of darkness shrouds the valley and the hills;” and 
in the next line he mistranslates and loses the meaning of 
“Orba la notte resta” by giving it as “night alone remains.” 
Some gross and ridiculous blunders occur in the translations from 
the Essays and Dialogues which constitute the main bulk of this 
volume; but they must probably be taken rather as the result of 
care!essness than of incompetence, and Mr. Edwardes’s English is,. 
as a rule, vivacious and agreeable enough. Indeed, Leopardi’s own 
treatment of the sombre theme upon which he chiefly descants is 
far from being a lugubrious one. Men are encouraged to mock 
at their own misery, and at any rate to accept the inevitable 
wretchedness of a lot without any hope of possible amelioration. 
Indeed they would be incapable even of a momentary alleviation 
of their woes if they could not be amused by Leopardi’s entertain- 
ing expositions of the direst doctrines of pessimist philosophy. 

In “ The History of the Human Race” everything is piled up to: 
show that the world has been purposely and malevolently made 
as it is, What are usually considered to be among the greatest 
blessings of life were expressly created with the object of — 
human life all the more miserable. The earth was at first small, 
and with no variety of hilland plain. There was no sea, and there’ 
were nostars. Yet menin their ignorance at first contrived to 
find some poor enjoyment in their surroundings, until they dis- 
covered how monotonous and how limited they were. Then, in 
weariness and despair, they took refuge from their evil plight in. 
frequent suicides, This conduct at once provoked and alarmed the 
gods. The earth was enlarged and varied, the sea was introduced,. 
and the stars began to beautify the nights. In these and in other: 
ways was to be gratified the longing of mankind for extension and 
infinity. The expedient lasted for a time, until after some generations 
interest was lost in the newly-created objects of occupation and 
admiration. Again there came a period of demoralization and of 
still greater misery. The birth of children was an occasion for: 
grief, and death itself was hailed as a deliverance from evil ;. 
wickedness became universal, and the world was punished b 
the deluge of Deucalion. The next device was to fill life witit: 
real evils, and at the same time to create the distractions of busi-- 
ness and labour, so as to withdraw mien from self-contemplation 
and the vain pursuit of an imaginary happiness. Diseases and 

hysical infirmities were invented in the malignant councils of 

lympus to break down the pride of men, and compel them to bow 
to the hard law of their existence. The phenomena of nature were 
also rendered more terrible and disastrous; thunderstorms, comets, 
and eclipses began to perplex and terrify mankind still further in 
the endurance of their appointed lot. Tine variety was given to 
life by the introduction of different climates and seasons, and: the 
taste for new foods and drinks, At first there had been no 
diversity of temperature and no need for clothing ; but now men 
had to till the soil and laboriously provide themselves with the. 
necessaries of life. 

Mercury was next commissioned to found cities and to divide: 
mankind into different races and languages, to live in rivalry and 
hatred of each other. Music and the other arts began to be. 
cultivated. The nominal virtues of Justice, Virtue, Glory, and 
so forth, were sent as superhuman Phantasms to assist in the 
government of the earth. After this there was another epoch of 
comparative happiness. Illusions prevailed, and men would sacrifice: 
even their lives to some one or other of the new Phantasms. But as: 
the human race learned gradually how to contend with the added 
evils of life, and as they became more familiar with the latest 
changes in their condition, satiety once more supervened, and the 
craving reap for some fresh and unknown sources of 
happiness. e of the Phantasms was Wisdom, and she received 
great honour. She had promised to her votaries to show them 
a being superior to herself, called Truth, the associate of the gods in 
heaven, who had never descended upon earth. The effect of the 
arrival of Truth among men would be to make them almost the 
equals of the gods. But the promises of Wisdom were delusive, 
and Truth did not leave her lofty station, although men made a 
cage epee prayer to Jove that she should come among them 
‘or a time, and reproached him with much repining for having so 
long deprived them of the advantage of her presence. Failing in 
obtaining their request, they ceased to pay any attention to the other 
Phantasms, and the state of mankind became worse and worse. 

Jove now lost all patience with the perversity and discontents 
of the human race, and determined to make a perpetual example 
of them. They were to be made more miserable than ever they 
had been, and for this end Truth was to be sent on earth, not fox 
a tempo sojourn, as had been asked for, but for ever, and to 
take the control of the human race, instead of the Phantasms 
now despised and deposed. The other gods could not understand 
the policy of this decision; but Jove explained that to mortals 
Truth would only expose the vast immensity of their unhappiness. 
The vanity of all earthly things would become apparent. Nothing 
would be true to men but the sense of their own misery, The 
last consolation of hope would be taken away. The longing for 
happiness would be increased, while the despair of attaining it 
would be rendered still more intense. 

“And,” said Jove, “all those representations of infinity which I 
designedly placed in the world to deceive and satisfy men, and all the 
vague thoughts suggestive of happiness, which I infused into their minds, 
will yield to the doctrines of Truth. The earth, which formerly displeased 
them for its insignificance, will do so increasedly when its true dimensions 
ar. known, and when all the secrets of nature are made manifest to them. 
And finally, with the disappearance of those Phantoms that clone gave 
brightness to existence, human life will become aimless and valueless. 
Nations and countries will lose even their names, for with Patriotism will 
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vanish all incentive to national identities. Men will unite and form one 
nation and one people (as they will say), and will profess a universal love 
for the race. But in here | there will be the least possible union amongst 
them ; they will be divided into as many peoples as there are individuals. 
For having no special country to love, and no foreigners to hate, every man 
will hate his neighbour, and love only himself. The evil consequences of 
this are incalculable. Nevertheless, men will not put an end to their un- 
happiness by depriving themselves of life, because under the sway of Truth 
they will become as cowardly as miserable. Truth will increase the bitter- 
ness of their existence, and at the same time bereave them of suflicient 
courage to reject it.” 


All the Phantasms except Love, described by Leopardi as the 

least noble of them all, were removed from the earth, and the reign 

of Truth commenced. She, who when unknown and with no 
authority over men had been worshipped, now ceased to rouse 
any enthusiasm. Men were rendered only sad by the presence of 

Truth; they grew to hate her, and only obeyed her by compulsion. 

Yet, unable to escape from her tyranny, they remained in a state of 

helpless misery from which they could never hope to escape. Pity 

at length moved the breast of Jove, and he consulted the gods, asking 
them to visit the earth and to endeavour to comfort men in their 
affliction. Love alone volunteered to undertake the mission—not the 

Phantasm of Love, but Love the son of the celestial Venus, so 

much beloved in heaven that his absence was reluctantly consented 

to by the other gods. The occasional visits of Love, and their 
sweet effect in promoting the union of tender and noble hearts, 
afford the only chances of enjoying real human happiness ; but the 
envy of Jove rarely allows them to take place. The mass of 
mankind are incapable of appreciating this real Love. He disdains 
their small re for him, nor do the other gods concern them- 
selves much about the crimes of mankind, being content with the 
misery which they have already inflicted on the human race. 

And so ends the history, into which it will be seen have been 

ingeniously worked traditions and myths from more than one 

source, 

The dialogue between Fashion and Death may be commended 
to the notice of those who have hitherto not been convinced of the 
enormities of modern costume by the laudable exertions of the 
National Health Society. Fashion claims to be the sister of 
Death, and asserts her relationship by saying :— 

You attack the life of man, and overthrow all people and nations from be- 
ning to end; whereas! content myself for the most part with influencing 
rds, head-dresses, costumes, furniture, houses, and the like. It is true, I do 

some things comparable ‘0 your supreme action. I pierce ears, lips, and 

noses, and cause them to be torn by the ornaments I suspend from them. 

I impress men’s skin with hot iron stamps, under the pretence of adornment. 

I compress the heads of children with tight bandages and other contri- 

vances ; and make it customary for all men of a country to have heads of 

the same shape, as in parts of America and Asia. I torture and cripple 
people with small shoes. [ stifle women with stays so tight that their 
eyes start from their heads; and I play a thousand similar pranks. I also 
frequently persuade and force men of refinement to bear daily numberless 
fatigues and discomforts, and often real sufferings; and some even die 
ow for love of me. I will say nothing of the headaches, colds, in- 

mmations of all kinds, fevers—daily, tertian, and quartan—which men 

gain by their obedience to me. They are content to shiver with cold, or 
melt with heat, simply because it is my will that they cover their shoulders 
with wool, and their breasts with cotton. In fact, they do everything in 
my way, regardless of their own injury. 
But when Fashion proceeds to say that she has further claims to 
kinship with Death by her discrediting of all exercises which tend 
to promote bodily health, Englishmen at least may be glad to 
recollect that it is only in the excessive favour in which such 
exercises are held, and not by their discredit, that they are in any 
danger of being injured by the modern dictates of Fashion in 
their own country. 

In the dialogue between Malambruno and Farfarello the dread- 
ful gospel of universal infelicity is briefly but strongly preached. 
In that between Nature and a Soul it is shown how the sufferin 
of man must be especially great owing to the perfection in whic 
he is fashioned ; and this is no more than is said by Aristotle in 
the Metaphysics, in which he has been followed by St. Augustine 
and by Dante. A very animated discourse between the Earth and 
the Moon extends the wretchedness of our own world to the moon 
and to the planets, and even the comets are not spared. It is a 
sort of converse, indeed, to Anacreon’s glorious drinking song, in 
which earth, sea, sun, and stars are all represented as engaged in 
& perpetual carouse of festive mirth and enjoyment. In the dia- 
logue between Tasso and his Familiar Spirit there is a good ac- 
count of the nature of ennui, as a something which fills the vacant 
interstices of life. If void of pain or pleasure, it must be full of 
ennui. Inthe “ Remarkable Sayings of Philip Ottonieri,” the well- 
known remark of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis is antici- 
pated—* Except those of pain and fear, the worst moments are 
those spent in pleasure”; and in the mouth of this fictitious per- 
sonage are placed a number of wise and shrewd sayings upon a 
variety of subjects. The “ Panegyric of Birds” also atfords relief 
from the generally gloomy tone of poor Leopardi’s lucubrations ; 
and the collection is full of much interesting and readable matter. 


SAMSON’S MEMOIRS.* 


A TOUCHING dedication prefixed to the recently published 
Memoirs of Samson, the celebrated French actor, by 
Mme. Toussaint-Samson, who is also the editor of the book, 
concludes with the words “ Quoique ta fille, ou parce que ta fille, 


* Mémoires de Sumson. We la Comédie Frangaise. Paris: Ollendorff, 


je ne dirai sur toi que la vérité”; and these words refer to the 
avant-propos which comes between the dedication and the body of 
the book itself, This avant-propos confirms fully the pleasant— 
one might even say the noble—impression of Samson’s character 
which is derived from reading the Mémoires themselves, in spite 
of the modesty, amounting at times to self-effacement, which is 
conspicuous in the comedian’s account of his own experiences—an 
account not only of value for the student of acting, but also full 
of entertainment for all people who care for an amusing, un- 
affected, and well-written picture of his surroundings, given by a 
man whose career began amid some of the most startling inci- 
dents of our century, and who in the maturer and later of 
his life seemed a person of distinction in the world of Paris to 
every one but himself. “ Tout le monde,” Mme. Toussaint-Samson 
writes, ‘a connu le comédien; il ne m’appartient donc pas de 
le juger. Mais ce = l'on ignore peut-étre, c'est la conscience 
wil apportait dans |étude de ses réles, la modestie avec laquelle 
il se jugeait, la simplicité qu'il mettait & accepter les taches 
les plus lourdes ou les plus ingrates pour rendre service 4 un 
auteur, et surtout l'amour ardent qu'il avait pour son art.” To his 
excellence as a teacher, the achievements of his pupils, amongst 
whom were Rachel, Mme. Arnould-Plessy, Mlle, Augustine and 
Mlle. Madeleine Brohan, and Mile. Favart, form a sufficient testi- 
mony, and from them alone it might be guessed that “le vrai, 
c’était 14 ce que mon pére admirait le plus et téchait de repro- 
duire: il ne sacrifiait jamais aux applaudissements, jamais au 
mauvais goat; il voulait avant tout étre vrai; c’était, selon lui, le 
dexnier mot de l'art.” Truth to nature, it seems hardly necessary 
to add, as understood by Samson, was a very different thing from 
truth to nature as understood by the new and pestilent set of 
degraders of art who profess to find truth only in what is hideous 
and offensive. As to Samson’s literary work, this is not perhapsa 
convenient occasion for dwelling upon it, further than to calb 
attention to the amount of talent and industry which was neces- 
sary to enable him to add a literary reputation to that which he 
enjoyed as acomedian. Mme. Toussaint-Samson’s sketch of her 
father’s character is singularly attractive, the more so, perhaps, be- 
cause it is evidently written in full accordance with the words quoted 
from the dedication; and the account of his last illness amid the 
horrors and miseries of 1871 is at once simple and pathetic. 
Samson, whose parents were at the time of his birth proprietors. 
of a café used as a house of call by the drivers of the little car- 
riages known as coucous, as we learn from his account of himself, 
was born in 1793, and displayed in his childhood that dramatic 
talent which is not infrequently observed even in children who in 
after life either lose it or turn it to account only in an indirect, or 
a comparatively indirect, manner. At the Bar, no doubt, such a 
talent may be, when joined with others, directly useful; and it is 
perhaps noteworthy that at one time Samson's great ambition was 
to become an advocate, in spite of a legal career having been fixed 
upon for him. Of his schooldays, and of his impressions when at 
school of the political events taking place, Samson gives a very 
curious and interesting account. The execution of Cadoudal, the 
suicide, or as some called it, the murder of Pichegru, and the con- 
demnation of Moreau, he passes over comparatively lightly ; but 
of the fate of the Duke d’Enghien he says:—“I well remember 
hearing my parents and their friends speak of this murder of a 
Fiench prince with an amount of astonishment that reflected 
credit on the antecedents of Bonaparte; no one would have 
thought him capable of such an act.” What is more curious, 
perhaps, than the mixed feelings about Bonaparte which were 
common to many distinguished persons of Samson's period, who, 
in spite of their later convictions, never shook off their admira- 
tion for the Emperor, is his expression of astonishment at his own 
apathy concerning the fortunes of France as compared with the 
histories of Greece and Rome, in which he was engrossed at an 
age when most boys take no real interest in anything except the 
little world immediately surrounding them. Besides his love for 
ancient history, however, he had an ardent love of play- 
going, and he tells of his first experience of an ee 
Mystéres @Isis —“ Cest le sujet de la Flite ée de 
Mozart qu’on a repris avec tant de succés au Théitre Lyrique.” 
Samson at this early age agreed with the opinion which other actors. 
of distinction have pronounced, that opera was an uninterest~ 
ing form of entertainment, because the action was retarded by the 
music and by the constant repetition of the same set of words. 
This difficulty of repetition the actor might have found overcome: 
in Herr Wagner's work; in which, however, there remains the 
difficulty inseparable from all lyric drama—that of eg pes 3 
one’s self into a world where everything is sung instead of said. 
“Ce défaut de vraisemblance choquait ma raison”; and no doubt 
this will always be so with people of Samson’s strongly ironical 
temperament, who do not care for music for its own sake. 
Passing over Samson’s legal experiences as a youth in the 
rovinces, we come to his return to Paris, where he became 
for a time an assistant in a bureaw de loterie, and then, ob- 
taining admission to the Conservatoire, through, as he says, 
with unaffected and characteristic ae lhe indulgence of 
his judges, became a pupil in Lafon’s ¢ There entered 
with him two other young men, one of them being the famous 
Perlet, the other a certain Raymond, who, he says, would cer- 
tainly have had a brilliant career had he lived. Perlet made an 
unequivocal success in the scene he chose for his test recitation— 
that of Crispin in the Légataire. Fleury, who s like a fine 
ntleman and spelt like a cook, wrote to the Perlet, “ Ton 
fils jouera bien lee Poisons.” He meant the line of part known 
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as Poisson,-from the fact that three generations of actors of that 
name had undertaken the line with success. On another occasion, 
replying to an accusation made against him by Grimod de la 
Reyniére, Fleury wrote Vous en n’avez menti. “Ici c’était une 
lettre de trop, dans l'autre cas il y en avait une de moins.” The 
story ran also that, wishing to make a declaration to Mlle. Contat, 
he was imprudent enough to express himself in writing, and that 
he got his answer in these words, spoken with a charming smile:— 
‘Mon cher Fleury, vous ressemblez & une gravure; vous étes 
charmant avant la lettre.” Samson goes on to give a remarkable 
description of a lesson given by Talma, who, he says, sitting astride on 
@ chair, eye-glass in hand, without any adventitious aid to illusion, 
was to the full as tragic and as thrilling as he was on the stage. 
To a pupil struggling with the part of Phédre he said, “ Pas de 
force! que la trace ne s’en apergoive pas! Songez que Phédre, 
consumée depuis longtemps par sa passion, a passé trois jours 
sans manger et trois nuits sansdormir. . . . Phédre vit de 
la fiévre qui la briile et du réve qui la poursuit; elle n’est pas 
sur terre; elle est dans les nuages, et l’organe du grand professeur 
se voilait ainsi que son regard quand il faisait parler l’épouse de 
Thésée.” With Perlet, although he was a rival and a dangerous 
one, Samson was always on intimate terms, and a story which he 
tells in this connexion reminds one of the astonishment of the 
reporter to whom the great Dumas spoke enthusiastically of M. 
Victor Hugo. At one of the show Sundays of the Conservatoire, 
Perlet played a scene from the Dépit Amoureuxr, and Samson 
warmly applauded him. Upon this a young man who was sitting 
next him, and who afterwards, he says, became a celebrated com- 
r, turned to him and said, “ Don't you play the same line of 
usiness as Perlet?” “Yes.” ‘Then, why do you applaud 
him?” “ Because I think he deserves applause.” “Ah! if f 
were you, I shouldn't applaud.” It is generally supposed, Samson 
continues, that a rival’s success is unpleasant, “ et j’avoue que 
Jai céd6 quelquefois & ce mauvais sentiment; mais c’est quand le 
succés ne me semblait pas légitime.” During, or soon after, 
these experiences, political events followed hard upon one another 
with startling rapidity; but Samson was not personally mixed 
up in them until 1813, when he took part ina disastrous attempt 
on the — of some of the National Guard to occupy a post. 
“Dans la soirée nous vimes, des fénetres de nos chambres, les 
fenx ennemis allumés sur les buttes Montmartre.” Of the entry 
of the Russians, and of their reception by “des Francaises du 
beau monde qui n’avaient de francais que le nom,” the author 
gives a vivid and striking description. 

In 1815 the actor made a singularly imprudent and happy 
marriage, and took a provincial engagement with a company 
which he says owed such success as it had to the offered co- 
operation of Mme, Saqui, the rope-dancer, and soon afterwards 
he made an appearance before the critical audience of Rouen. 
This audience was, it seems, at that time as terrible a tri- 
bunal for a young actor to face as the audience of La Scala is or 
used to be for a young singer; and in the case of Samson the 
difficulty was aggravated by the fact that he then had in an ex- 
ceptional degree the feelings of nervousness before a new audience, 
or ina new part, which many distinguished actors have never suc- 
ceeded in shaking off. In the first scenes of the first play in which 
he appeared at Rouen, Samson, who was “glacé par la peur,” 
received acertain amount of applause which gave him encourage- 
ment ; but the applause was stifled by ominous cries of “ Chut!” 
which the more critical part of the audience put forward to stop 
any premature expressicn of opinion. They wanted to see the 
whole of the young actor’s performance, and to judge his 
capabilities, as far as one performance could exhibit them, not from 
detached passages, but from the whole effect. May one not wish 
that there were more of this judicial spirit among many London 
audiences ? It was a bad moment for Samson ; for from the silence 
of the audience at the end of the piece he thought he had made a 
complete failure; but his manager, who knew the ways of the Rouen 
people better than he did, was well content. With the exception of 
one hiss, which was certainly undeserved, as far as we can judge from 
the actor’s extremely candid account of his Rouen experiences, 
Samson got through his period of probation well, if not trium- 
phantly, and ended by becoming a great favourite with the Rouen 
audience. This part of his career is perhaps just now specially 
worth attention. He had had the best training at the Conserva- 
toire; he was full of talent, and he was full of timidity; 
and there can be little doubt that the Rouen work, after his 
first schooling as an actor, was far more valuable to him than a 
first appearance in Paris could have been. The Paris audiences, 
it would seem, were less severe than those of Rouen; they might 
have tolerated Samson in mediocre characters, which he would 
have played in a mediocre manner—this, indeed, was what they 
did in the case of some of his contemporaries—and he might have 
remained in mediocrity all his life. The hard work of Rouen 
taught him exactly what he could do, and enabled him to appear 
afterwards in Paris, not, indeed, without the nervousness which 
he never got rid of, but with such a sense of his own value as an 
essentially modest man of undoubted talent may have. He ap- 

first in Paris at the Second Théitre Frangais, where he 

me immensely popular with the rather turbulent Quartier- 
Latin audience; and he made his first appearance at the Francais 
not long before the 1830 period. “Je débutai & la Comédie- 
Frangaise sans éclat. Je n'ai jamais été Yhomme des débuts; 
— trop poltron, et il m’a fallu un assez long temps pour me 
liariser avec mon public.” In one of his débuts he played in 

the same piece with a certain Périer, who was popular and stupid, 


as the following anecdote shows. He had to play the part of the 
Abbé de 1’Epée, and to describe the Abbé’s conversation, by means 
of signs, with a young deaf-mute, who exhibited emotion on meet- 
ing “le convoi d'un magistrat.” Périer, when he spoke the 
words “ ‘Je me rappelle,’ me dit-il par signes, ‘ avoir suivi un convoi 
semblable,’” always assumed achildish voice. Some of our readers 
will remember a story showing equal stupidity on the part of an 
English actor who flourished some twenty years ago, and who had 
one quality which Périer had not—that of genius, From the time 
of Samson’s début at the Francais to that of his last appearance 
on the stage his career was one of steadily increasing and recog- 
nized merit, and his :c:ount of his earlier years there is full of 
valuable remarks, handed down from Molé and Talma, or made 
by himself, upon some of the most important canons of the 
comedian’s art, That this art is, like all arts, one in which canons 
are not only possible but necessary, Samson's whole career in a 

rofession to which he was devoted goes far to show. His 

emoirs are, as we have said, at once instructive and amusing, 
attractive as the record of the life of an exceptionally gifted and 
hard-working actor, and as the unconscious reflection of the cha- 
racter of a man of admirable qualities, These we have been able 
only to indicate, and those who take up the remarkably attractive 
book of which something has been said will find that there are 
far more “ plums” in it than we have taken out of it, 


POOR ARCHIE’S GIRLS.* 


beer reader will be blessed with no small amount of patience 
who makes his way far enough into this story to raise before 
himself any notion of its plot. That the notion he would get 
should be in any case a clear one we hold to be an utter impossibility. 
Never was a story more confused, and never was the reader teased 
with sillier mysteries. If the cléture or the closure—whatever be 
the name that it takes—only existed in literature, how early would 
the rule against continued irrelevance and repetition be applied to 
such a writer as the author of Poor Archie's Girls, and how 
speedily would an overwhelming majority of reviewers, if not of 
readers, bring it to its close even before the end of the first volume! 
There is not a single character in the whole story, not a single 
description, we might go further and say, not a simgle reflection, 
nor a single line which shows any originality of thought or of 
observation. It is just such a novel as any one might write who 
had diligently studied novelists, and knew nothing of men, 
women, or nature. The characters are all the more ridi. 
culous as they call to our mind the originals, not in the 
world, but in books, after whom they have been formed. Yet 
ridiculous is scarcely the word to apply to them ; for their dulness 
is of that peculiarly depressing order which does not once move 
our laughter. Some authors have a certain kind of happiness in 
their folly, for, by constantly amusing their reader, it keeps him 
in a good temper. But the silliness of this novel lies chiefly in 
its rant, and rant is always tedious. The descriptions of people 
and of nature are indeed foolish enough; but they are of a 
kind that is too familiar to ourselves and our readers to move 
mirth. Now and then, indeed, we have almost succeeded in 
getting a smile out of one or two of the passages in which the 
author comes down from the stilts. Thus she is describing one of 
her minor characters. ‘“ He was,” she writes, “remote heir to a 
baronetcy, and proportionately fascinating.” As we read this we 
found ourselves trying to calculate the law in accordance with 
which the fascination of a man decreases the further he is 
removed from the heirdom to a baronetcy. We are inclined to 
think, from our own observation, that it diminishes, like light, in 
the same proportion as the square of the distances. Thus, if we 
may assume that this character had six between him and the 
title, his fascination was only one thirty-sixth part that of the 
nearest heir. All we now have to do is to estimate the fascination 
of a baronet’s eldest son; dividing this by thirty-six, we shall 
arrive at the answer which our author has left for her readers to 
work out. But in such statements there is that which is not 
altogether satisfactory. The accurate reader asks for something 
definite, and is as little pleased with Miss Knox's proportionate 
fascination as he is with being told that a man was as drunk asa 
lord. Till he is told what is the degree of drunkenness that 
lords attain, he feels that he is none the wiser for the com- 


on. 

It is not often, however, that we have our mind revived by any 
such es as this from the depression into which it was 
speed y plunged by this tale. Villains sometimes afford fairly 
cheerful reading, and in villains it certainly abounds. But Miss 
Knox’s villains are even duller than her few good people, and her 
few good people are so dull that our only regret was that the 
villains did not knock them on the head at once. There is a good 
heroine, Mildmay Grant, and a very wicked heroine, her sister 
Effie. Then there are three desperate scoundrels, a father and 
his two sons, who live on a mountain, and with them a third son, 
who, though he is of a character that is almost diabolic, and, though 
he causes the good heroine’s death, has nevertheless something 
which makes an approach to virtue. With them lives a wild girl, 
whose birth is a great mystery, who performs the most amazing 
feats of mountain climbing, nearly causes the hero's death, then 
saves his life, and works a vast deal of mischief. ‘The hero him- 
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self is a Scotch laird, Lyon Lyon, of Glenlyon. By the way, 
there are few things more wearisome in the b ok than the fre- 
quency with which this word Lyon is dragged in. Lyon will, we 
suppose, do just as well as any other name for a hero; but in the 
pompous iteration of the word the reader does not find the same 
leasure as the author. Not only have we Lyon-Lyon, of Glen- 
on, but Loch Lyon, Ben Lyon, Glenlyon Neuk, Glenlyon 
orge, and Lyon’s Lair. Almost everything that the hero 
does is at one of these spots, so that from Lyon in one form 
or another we are scarcely ever free. When the story opens, we 
find the Laird returning to his home after having lived for nearly 
a quarter of a century abroad. He was somewhat of a mystery, 
and still more a cause of alarm to his neighbours with “ his very 
deep-set black eyes, which had a lurid light in them at times,” bis 
strong black beard and moustache, and his shock of black hair. 
He at once fell in love with Mildmay, as very well he might, for 
she was one of those heroines whose several charms require almost 
always three adjectives to do them justice. Her eyes were large, 
grey, and limpid, and her eyelashes were long, thick, and light 
brown. Sometimes, indeed, instead of the third adjective a sub- 
stantive is used. Thus her face had the calm prophetic sadness of a 
Madonna ; her hair was a fair, softly-tinted mass; her figure was 
tall and slender, with the dignified grace of a lily, while she 
ssed out of the room with a slow soft dignity of movement. 
She was soon quite as much in love with the hero as he was with 
her, and in her love had entered what the author calls, with all 
the emphasis that can be got from italics, “an element of mother- 
liness.” He invites her, her father, and her sister Effie to take tea 
at Glenlyon House. They accept the invitation; “it gave him a 
deep, yet delicate pleasure, to see them round his bountiful table 
laughing at his extravagance in the way of marmalade and scones. 
But it surely was nota time when scones and marmalade should be 
served up with a niggardly hand. On the very evening when a 
man intends to offer his heart and hand to his lady-love, it 
would never do for him to lock up the preserve cupboard, 
or be sparing of his muffins. The meal is at last finished, 
the offer is made, and the young people are soon in that seventh 
heaven of happiness which those lovers alone can enter who, 
supported from within by marmalade and scones, for the first 
time make to each other their mutual vows. Everything now 
might have gone on smoothly to the happy end, had it not been 
for the superfluity of villains. There was one villain, Joseph Roy, 
in love with Mildmay, and another villain, a girl in pinafores, 
Mildmay’s sister Effie, in love with Lyon Lyon, of Glenlyon. She 
had overbeard the love-making, and that same night “had looked 
out on the snow and sworn a solemn oath that never—never— 
never—should the marriage take place. ‘Or else,’ said she, ‘ if it 
does, I shall die, so help me God!’” She was, in spite of her 
pinafores, of which by the way she soon got rid, a most terrible 
young lady—a kind of Rashleigh Osbaldistone of the female sex, 
and of the mature age of fifteen. Her personal attractions were 
great, for her hair was Scotch-coloured, reddish-yellow, crocus- 
coloured, very radiant, and hanging down to her waist in long curls. 
It was a deep glory, and it seemed to have in its hue and quantity 
a rich redolence of love and life. Her eyes were great, red-brown, 
and vivid. One day when she had put off her pinafore and dressed 
in all her best, the sunset lighted up her hair, and shone on 
her green silk dress with weirdly beautiful effects. ven when 
she was in a work-a-day blue cotton, and the weird dress 
was put away, the hero felt uncomfortable in her presence. 
“ He could not look at her without a shadow of some undefinable 
something oppressing him.” Later on, after she had spun her 
plots and worked dreadful mischief, we find the unhappy Laird 
storming at “ the intangible shadow which lay black on his path.” 
What, we should like to ask our author, does she mean by “ in- 
tangible” ? What shadow did she ever see or hear of that could 
be touched? But to return to the wicked young lady who had 
laid aside her pinafores, While to the hero she looked a shadow, 
to her sister, the unhappy heroine, she “seemed like a beautiful 
poisonous flower which had suddenly expanded in a cabbage 
garden.” Is this, then, what the crocus-coloured hair, the great 
red-brown, vivid eyes, and all the rest of it had come to seem— 
like a flower in a garden of cabbages? Why cabbages, we sorrow- 
fully ask? A beautiful poisonous flower was by no means bad in 
itself ; but the cabbages are too great an indignity to offer to a 
heroine, however wicked she may be. 

It is hard to say which of the two chief villains tires us the 
more-—Eftie of the crocus-coloured hair, or Joseph Roy, who, when- 
ever he went to church, put on “ what the congregation considered 
@ most savage and unwarrantable sneer.” He has the deepest 

against Lyon Lyon, whom he unjustly suspects of having 
years before wronged his sister, “a large blooming, redundant 
woman. Whenever the two men met one commonly showed a 
oe curl of his lip, and the other a thin cold smile like a sneer. One 

y they had a desperate struggiein Lyon's Lair. Joseph had told 
his enemy, in words which scarcely bear repetition, that what 
he says is “a bluidy lie.” In an instant they were locked in each 
other’s arms in the deadly embrace of rage and hate. A wild white 
light was around them, the moon was eclipsed—hy the clouds, ap- 
parently—and the snow began to fall. The wild girl, who had a 
pair of great wild sky-blue eyes, and wild, unkempt red hair, ap- 
peared on a crag thirty feet above them. The Laird stepped aside 
mechanically and gazed at her features. She sprang into the snow- 
drift, where she passed the next three days. The villain seized his 
enemy by the throat and “performed the ceremony (sic) which it 
had been one of his brothers’ wicked deeds to teach him years 


before.” Leaving him insensible on the snow, and the ga buried 
deep in it, he went home to his hut, “and lay on the floor wide- 
eyed and moaning till daylight.” Lyon Lyon recovered, and the 
girl escaped ; but everything went wrong to the very end. The 
virtuous Mildmay was tricked into marrying the villain, and, dying 
an early death, as virtuous heroines always do when they get 
the wrong husband, left a baby who had “rings of scanty lint- 
white hair.” The good hero marries the wicked heroine merely for 
the sake of taking vengeance on her for all the tricks she had 
played him and her sister. The moment the ceremony was over 
the congratulating bystanders fell back, huddling other in 
their confusion, for the bridegroom was standing erect, and speak- 
ing to his bride in so loud a voice that what he said was heard 
even “by the hangers-on pro tem of the household.” He ends his 
speech by saying, *‘ Mrs. Lyon . . . I have the honour to wish you 
good day.” She became so far penitent, that as the villai 
Joseph, who had left his hut and was now a great writer, neglected 
his boy, she received the child into herown house. As the curtain 
falls we can picture to oneself a pretty scene; for no doubt the 
baby’s rings of scanty lint-white hair often mingled with the 
Scotch-coloured, reddish-yellow, crocus-coloured, very radiant 
locks of her very beautiful, though guilty aunt. 


BRISTOL, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


ERE is a work which, in its outside style and appearance, is 
very creditable to a provincial press. It is well printed and 
full of pretty illustrations, and contains a great amount of infor- 
mation, which has been gathered from various sources; and in the 
second volume we have some extracts from manuscripts and docu- 
ments which have never been printed before. The two writers are 
responsible each for his own volume, and have fairly well avoided 
clashing with each other, though it was almost unavoidable that 
they should occasionally touch upon the same points, it being 
sometimes difficult to decide the limits of the civil 1 and the eccle- 
siastical. As regards Mr. Nicholls’s part of the work, we were 
unlucky enough to open it at p. 231, where there has been repre- 
sented a facsimile of a page of Tyndale’s New Testament, accom- 
panied by the astonishing intelligence that a later amended edition, 
printed at Geneva in 1557, is in the City Library, We very gladly 
admit that this is not to be taken as a fair specimen of Mr. 
Nicholls’s acquaintance with hissubject. But undoubtedly a City 
Librarian ought not to have made the mistake of confusing 
Tyndale’s and Whittingham’s versions with each other, especially 
as, having a copy of one of them under his care, he might have 
compared the page of Tyndale with the corresponding portion of 
the Geneva version, when he would have found that they exhibit 
no nearer resemblance to each other than the Revised Version of 
1881 does to the Authorized Version of 1611; there being in the 
one page here printed about twenty differences in the readings of 
the two editions, to say nothing of the differences in the spelling 
of the words. 

We forbear to say anything more of this first volume, as 
we shall scarcely have space enough to devote to the second, which 
contains a considerable amount of new matter derived from 
extensive researches into manuscript sources. The first is a mere 
compilation from Seyer, and ought properly to have been 
called a second edition of Seyer’s work, corrected and im- 
proved; not that the corrections are always improvements. 
And especially we caution Mr. Nicholls against venturing upon 
ecclesiastical subjects. These are the subjects on which Mr. Taylor 
is most at home, and we are glad to bear our testimony to the 
value of his researches, as well as to the improved style of his 
writing since we ventured to criticize his earlier work on the 
subject of Bristol. 

mitting, then, all further reference to the Civil History, we 
observe that the second volume, which treats of ecclesiastical 
matters, is conveniently arranged in chapters which aye ap 
priated respectively to the separate churches of the city. The 
introductory chapters give a slight sketch of religious life in 
Bristol from the eleventh to the seventeenth century—from the 
foundation of the monastery at Westbury to the rise of Quaker- 
ism; and Mr. Taylor’s account of Westbury will, we hope, save 
future writers from falling into the blunders made by so many his- 
torians, including the late Archdeacon Churton, of placing it in the 
county of Worcester, just because it is spoken of as belonging to 
the diocese of Worcester before the foundation by Henry VIIL 
of the episcopal see of Bristol. Mr. Taylor has naturally de- 
voted most space to the description and history of the Cathe- 
dral church, and here, as elsewhere, he Mg ak to light 
some very interesting records which he has gleaned from the 
archives of those churches. But by far the most important 
is a copy of the original Bull of Pope Paul IV. for the erec- 
tion of the episcopate of Bristol, dated June 21, 1555. No 
historian has commented on the singular anomaly of English 
bishops being appointed by the Popes to a see the erection of 
which apparently had never been sanctioned at Rome, The 
bishopric was one of the six founded by Henry VIIL. after his 
separation from the Apostolic See; and upon the deprivation of 
Paul Bush, who had been the first bishop, it appears that John 
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Holyman was appointed and duly consecrated during the vacancy 
of the see of Canterbury on the 18th of November, 1554. And 
Cardinal Pole had, as Papal Legate, sanctioned the election to 
the see before he had received the Papal approbation of the 
formation of the bishopric. Thus, though Holyman’s consecra- 
tion was pronounced to be valid, he was not properly Bishop of 
Bnstol; and the Pope issued his Bull to cover all the defects 
involved in the appointment of a bishop to a see which had no 
recognized existence. Accordingly, everything was dispensed with 
on condition of Holyman’s taking the accustomed oath of fidelity 
before the Archbishop of York or the Bishop of London. This 
document is of the utmost importance. The original is at the 
Vatican, and in all probability has never been copied, except 
by the writer of the manuscript in the Bristol Museum from 
which Mr. Taylor bas copied. It is much to be regretted that it 
contains many errors, some of which are perhaps due to the original 
transcriber, whilst others are owing to the carelessness of the 
compositor and corrector of the press. So important a document 
ought to have been properly separated off into paragraphs, and 
much more care ought to have been bestowed upon it, as it is so 
very difficult in such documents, even after every care has been 
taken, to follow the grammatical construction of the sentences. 
And it is evident that in the quotation from it in the text Mr. 
Taylor has quite missed the meaning. And even the date has been 
wrongly printed as 1551, instead of 1555. There are other mistakes 
in the Book which indicate carelessness, and we regret them the 
more because of the real value of Mr. Taylor’s part of the work. 

In the chapter which is devoted to the parish of Christchurch 

there are several extracts from the earliest existing records 
down to the middle of the eighteenth century ; amongst others 
is the entry for ringing the bells for the coming of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is unfortunate that the exact date 
is not given. No historian has mentioned this visitation, which 
took place in the first or the beginning of the second year of 
Cranmer’s primacy. But Mr. Taylor need not have gone out of 
his way to inform his readers that in the year 1534 the ritual and 
ceremonial of the old religion had not yet been interfered with. 
‘The “ great reforming prelate” wonld never have dared to interfere 
with existing observances till his Royal master had signified his 
wish to get rid of them. There are other entries of churchwardens’ 
accounts which are interesting; but, unfortunately, those of the 
‘latter part of Edward VL’s reign are m issing—if, indeed, any were 
ever kept. And so we can only learn the destruction of altars, 
images, vestments, &c., by the entries in the reign of Philip and 
‘Mary of payments for their restoration, It is otherwise in the 
reign of Elizabeth, when the work of destruction seems to have 
‘begun in 1560, and here we wish the writer had made more 
copious extracts; but he has printed one very curious document 
containing an inventory of the Church goods retained (whether in 
use or not it is impossible to say) in the year 1565, amongst which 
are several chasubles and copes and altar-cloths, the catalogue 
‘being wound up with the “Bokys of the Omoleys and In- 
junctions.” 

In the accounts given of other churches there are some valuable 
extracts of a similar character, and they are of especial interest at 
‘the present moment when so much is being written on the subject 
of the preservation of copes, chasubles, and other vestments in 
country and town churches. In several of the vestry books may 
be found the history of the pulling down of rood-lofts and altars, 
‘in some cases in advance of any order from the Privy Council to 
‘that effect, as early as the second year of Edward VI. Then follow 
‘the payments for the partial restorations in the reign of Mary, and 
‘the second destruction, which seems to have been in many cases 
pretty complete, in the second and third years of Elizabeth. The 
collecting together of all these documents and many more, some in 
private keeping, must have cost Mr. Taylor an immense amount of 
trouble. We can only regret that the extracts are not more nume- 
rous, and we hope this part of the work may be much enlarged in 
another edition, which we trust it may reach, 

Mr. Taylor, however, has not confined his attention to ecclesi- 
astical antiquarianism. He has perhaps sometimes entrenched a 
fittle on his colleague’s province. We cannot affect to regret this, 
‘though it indicates some want of concert on the part of the joint 
editors. Having little comparatively to tell about the Church of 
St. Augustine the Less, which adjoins the Cathedral and forms 
ny of the square which goes by the name of College Green, he 

as supplied the deficiency with what he entitles “ Anecdotes of 
OColleze Green.” They are mostly of the tragic kind, but are not 
out of place ina History of Bristol, Past and Present. We can 
scarcely, however, subscribe to the praise of Bristol beauty when, 
@ propos of the promenade in College Green, he quotes an old 
Bristol Guide as saying :—“ The fair sex here are truly fair, and 
England cannot produce finer and more beautiful women than the 
city of Bristol.” The traditions current in Bristol concerning the 
beauty of its women are of a very different kind; but Mr. Taylor 
has been gallant enough not to quote them. The rest of the 
anecdotes of murders, &c.,in some way connected with Oollege 
Green, are perhaps scarcely worthy of being included in such a 
volume, but perhaps secured many purchasers of the number 
of the work in which they are printed. Of a far higher 
style of interest is the 25th Ohapter, which gives some ac- 
eount of the ‘guilds of Bristol, It consists mostly of extracts 
from writings of Mr. F. F, Fox, who has been Master of 
the Society of Merchant Venturers. As'regards the history of 
the Bakers’ Guild, we can only regret that neither Mr. Fox nor 
Mr. Taylor has given us as much as we could wish to know of a 


manuscript book which is said to contain “ an ample record of its 
history ” from the year 1499 down to the reign of Anne. For the 
Merchant Tailors’ Guild we have to make the same remark, and 
we venture to suggest that Mr. Fox would do well to give a larger 
circulation to his “‘ Account of the Ancient Fraternity of Merchant 
Tailors of Bristol,” as, owing to its having been privately printed, 
we have never had an opportunity of seeing the work. Whilst we 
are on the subject of guilds, we may notice the woodcut of the 
“ Arms of the Merchant Tailors” at vol. ii. P: 259, as an instance 
of the carelessness with regard to grammatical details which appears 
elsewhere in both these volumes. The motto “Concordia parva 
res crescunt” has been printed with the word parve changed into 
parva. There is so wuch that is valuable in Mr. Taylor's portion 
of the work that we hope he will meet with such encouragement 
as will enable him to publish a second and much enlarged edition 
of his “ Ecclesias tical History of Bristol.” 


A DISSATISFIED AMERICAN CITIZEN.* 


R. CHARLES REEMELIN, the author of this Critical 
Review of American Politics, can scarcely have promised 
himself any considerable degree of popularity as the reward of his 
work. Nevertheless, although, us he tells us in his preface, “ he knew 
that moderation in national self-admiration is not regarded as a 
virtue in America,” he resolved to tell his fellow-citizens a few 
unpalatable truths. He will show them to themselves, if not as all 
others see them, at least as they appear to “the prying eye of 
remy aie thought,” and his qualitications for the task appear to 
not inconsiderable, though we should probably not agree with 
Mr. Reemelin as to their exact nature. He is, as we learn from a 
“ brief sketch of the author's life” which follows the preface, a 
German by birth, who emigrated to the United States in 1832. 
After twelve years of successful mercantile business he retired to a 
“ farm near the city of Cincinnati, where he has lived ever since.” 
His retirement has not been spent in idleness, Since 1844 he has 
taken an active part in the politics of the State of Ohio, has sat in 
the Lower House and Senate, bas served on committees, and 
finally, during a “ visit to Europe in 1873-74, he attended several 
German Universities, sitting, an old man, as‘ Hgspes ’ amidst young 
students, and hearing political economy, the science of government, 
and public administration discussed by their learned professors.” 
Read by the light of much that follows, there is something 
almost touching in this little sketch of a career. Mr. Reemelin 
is obviously a well-meaning man who went to America from 
other motives than the mere desire to make a fortune. Immode- 
rate desire for wealth is plainly in his opinion the greatest evil of 
American society, and he has acted up to his convictions by rest~ 
ing satisfied with a modest fortune and devoting himself to the 
public service. Not that he has ever been “ in politics” in the 
American sense. We have no doubt that he is perfectly entitled 
to his claim to have caused the insertion of “ the best provision ” 
in the Ohio Constitution of 1850, and we fully believe that he has 
always done his best to fight against the corruptions of American 
public life. He has also endeavoured to remedy an obviously 
defective education by the late study of German writers on poli- 
tical science, with the natural result of confusing himself, and fill- 
ing his book with sonorous phrases about “ ethical organisms” and 
so forth. The conclusion to which the combined influences of good 
intentions, honest German sense, and undigested German political 
science have brought him is a sufliciently melancholy one. He 
is constrained to confess that his adopted country, to which he 
came years ago full of dreams about its political future, and 
hoping to aid in producing a still “ higher tone of the public 
mind,” is in a very bad way. This conviction, no doubt, often and 
boldly expressed, commonly extorts the inquiry, “ Sir, why do you 
not leave @ country and a people so foul?” “ The understand- 
ing,” Mr. Reemelin continues, “is entirely wanting, that such 
replies are not only absurd, but cruel; for what can be meaner 
than to point a man, who loves a country and speaks the truth of 
it because he loves it, and because it has become his and his family’s 
only home, to emigration as his ready remedy?” Mr. Reemelin even 
thinks that his German origin is an advantage as tending to make 
him more impartial. He makes, however, an apology for writing 
in a language which is not native to him, but we think a little un- 
necessarily, His style is at times a little German, and is all 
through very curious, but not more so than the style of many 
native-born Americans. It is not only German immigrants to the 
United States who talk of the “ancestral populatory make-up” of 
a people, or of “ political tendentiousness,” or who speculate on 
the consequences to anything “ if its futurition be Utopian.” Mr. 
Reemelin’s scientific studies have given him a perhaps excessive 
fondness for the termination “ism.” We doubt whether so many 
“isms” were ever seen together before as in the following 
sentences: “The name American covers much more than Anglo- 
Saxonism or even Indo-Germanism., There is an indigenous growth 
of Americanism that moulds Europeanism here into a nationalit 
of its own, and extirpates also Indianism and Africanism as w 
as that little Chinaism.” But he surpasses himself, and suggests 
what he is fond of calling “ queer vistas” into national character, 
when he invents the expression “ Scotch hide-and-go-seekism ” 
to defiue some quality not otherwise indicated in 
Hamilton. 
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We are sorry that Mr. Reemelin’s political speculations bring 
unpleasantnesses on him in the couutry of his adoption, but we are 
by no means surprised to learn that it is the case. A people who 
are accused with some show of evidence of not ranking 
moderation in admiration of themselves high among the virtues, 
and who are assuredly practical, must find Mr. Reemelin a very 
irritating disputant, Apart from many shockingly heretical 
opinions, he is provokingly superior. When told that his argument 
on the secession question “admits the right of coercion on the 
part of the Federal Government,” and also “ concedes the right 
of secession,” as it most certainly does, Mr. melin, conscious of 
much reading in German political philosophy, has “ nothing to 
reply to persons who will seek to force our objective reasoning 
into their narrow partisan mould.” His opponents and readers 
may reflect “that a people permanently divided into two pseudo- 
national parties, that are no part of the written Constitution, can 
never solve the problem involved in elevating a population into an 
ethical organism,” whatever that may mean; and Mr. Reemelin 
7 no means confines himself to such oracular generalities as this. 

e has many and trenchant things to say on the corruption of 
public life in the United States, the dishonesty of officials, the 
malversations of the public money, and the general stupidity of 
the administration. Tn the course of his critical review, which 
extends from the geography of America all the way to the irre- 

ressible woman question—on which he is decidedly sensible—he 
is continually breaking out into fierce denunciations of abuses. 
There does not seem to be a single public office of any kind in 
America with which Mr. Reemelin is satisfied, We even learn 
from him that there exists in that country a “reptile fund” for 
the corruption of the press, and apparently it is not less effectual 
than Prince Bismarck’s, We cite the following passage, one of 
very many scattered through his 630 closely printed pages, as per- 
haps the best specimen of his style, and as his final summing-up 
of the practical result of American political methods :— 

There is but one political status in history which at all equals the condi- 
tion of things that now curses the United States. 1t was that of the latter 
part of the middle ages, when the condottieri were masters of socivty. But 
these soldiers of fortune had at least military capacity; their personal 
bearing was brave, if venal. Our partisans are, many of them, ruffians— 
true, indeed, while it pays, to a cause ; but they sneak in and sneak out in 
ways that are disgusting to themselves and to those that employ them. 
They are the only well-defined class in this country ; they infect all party 
movements ; rule over our Legislatures as lobbyists ; control Presidents ; 
are familiar with Judges, Cabinet Ministers, Governors; and can and do 
proscribe the political talent, culture, and integrity of the land. They 
defeat every reform, ravish ballot boxes, count in and out whom they 
please. Publicly divided into two parties, they fraternize in secret. The 
voters are their Puppets, the abuse of taxation and of public credit their 
means of support. In such a system, for system it is, there is no room for 
the only object that justifies a party—that of being an educatory medium 
for teaching some truth or eradicating some evil. 

In short, the typical public man of America is a Sigismund 
Malatesta, without his taste or his manners. 

It can scarcely, however, be his very pronounced opinions as to 
the character of the persons who work “‘ the machine” which have 
brought on Mr. Reemelin the inquiry why he does not seek the 
remedy of emigration. In those o idianles has no doubt many 
ne What must shock his fellow-citizens is that 

r. Reemelin has decidedly come to the conviction that the 
United States have been going on the wrong track from the very 
first. He opens his remarkable chapter on “The Ballot Box” by 
the following sentence, which must have caused a certain raising 
of the eyebrows among his fellow-Senators in Onio:—“Thickly 
strewn around us lie the evidences that governing by the ballot 
box, based on universal suffrage and universal qualification for 
office, is a failure; but why this is so, and what remedy we should 
apply, is not so intelligible.” And utterances in the same tone 
are scattered thickly over the book. He is perpetually reminding 
his readers that a people does not necessarily govern because it 
votes. Giving a vote to everybody has simply resulted in de- 
grading the franchise. “It could end only where it began; to 
wit, in @ mechanical counting of tickets.” Mr. Reemelin’s esti- 
mate of the influence on politics and character of the glorious 
right of casting @ vote is calculated to make him anathema not 
only in the United States, but with not a few persons on this side 
of the Atlantic. We have already quoted Mr. Reemelin very 
amply ; but we cannot show what his opinions are better than by 
quoting his quaintly vigorous language again :— 

It seems then to us that we have to get out of a mere per capita ballot 
box; it only gives us numerical averages, and these lower and lower in 
quality, for it degrades the superior voter to the level of the inferior voter, 
and inevitably destroys in him the ethical standard by which alone he can 
discharge his civic duties safely for himself and society. How can he 
think of himself as he ought to be (a true citizen) when the Jaw declares 
him to be no better than the lowest drunkard, or the man who exists by 
public charity, or him that defrauds his creditors? What good man has 
ever, after voting and finding himself merged in a general average, gone 
home to his family with as good an opinion of himself as he had in going 
to the polls? 

Further, we find Mr. Reemelin taunting the ballot box with 
“attempting to make equal what has a right to be unequal.” 
The right to be unequal must, indeed, sound strangely among an 
American politician’s rights of man. Holding these opinions 
about the fundamental principles of the Constitution of his country, 
itis not wonderful that Mr. Rteomelia has no high opinion of the 
details of its administration. A mechanical baliut box can only 
result in government by intriguers, and he at last reaches the point 
of congratulating the people of the United States on being only 
“counted out and not swept out,” on being only cheated, not 


oun by the “short but bloody” method of military 
espotism. 
In all this there is nothing new except the fact that it was 
written in a farm “ near the city of Cincinnati.” In substance it 
is as old as other political truths. When, however, we come to 
ask what remedy Mr. Reemelin has to suggest, the answer, like the 
cause of the ballot box’s inefficiency, “is not so intelligible.” In 
fact, we confess to a certain ae 8 with the impatience 
apparently shown by the citizens of Ohio at Mr. Reemelin’s 
speculations. A careful inspection of his last chapter, de- 
voted to a “ Prognosis of American Politics,” results in 
nothing but fine phrases about “ethical organisms,” “ higher 
Americanisms,” and so on, ther with a general state- 
ment that a careful study of German philosophy will have a 
wholesome effect on American politics. He seems to be in a per- 
— attitude of puzzle over the question why the people of the 
nited States cannot arrange things philosophically. He has 
plainly no conception that the institutions of a country grow, and 
are not made by the most ingenious of professors. a cent 
of life in the United States has left him so German as that. 
few hints are dropped about a future “commonwealthism,” which 
appears to be some form of communism, and Mr. Reemelin is also, 
as we gather from his already quoted chapter on “ The Ballot 
Box,” one of the most illogical of all kinds of political speculators. 
He is one of those to whom it seems credible that a people, once 
firmly convinced that every man is entitled to a vote, can be 
suaded that everybody is not entitled to an equally good vote. Mis 
Review is mainly to be read, apart from curiosities of style worthy 
of a conversation book, as a further proof that the placid satisfac- 
tion with their institutions which once distinguished the citizens 
of the United States is no longer universal. We may, however, 
suggest one consolation to Mr. Reemelin from his own His 
herefical opinions do not seem to have interfered with his con- 
tinued election as Senator, and as late as 1871 President Hayes, 
then Governor of Ohio, selected him as member of a Commission 
of some apparent importance. It would, therefore, appear that 
honest men are not so utterly excluded from politics as Mr. 
Reemelin when in his wrath is apt to say they are. 


CAMPBELL ON SALE OF GOODS AND AGENCY. 


R. CAMPBELL has, by the selection of his subject, pro- 
to himself a task of no mean difficulty and enterprise. 
The title “ Sale of Goods” immediately brings to the legal mind 
the idea of the standard works on that subject by Mr. Benjamin 
and Lord Blackburn, works which in each case did much to 
found the reputation and success of their authors, and which the 
subsequent extent of that reputation and success has surrounded 
with an authority which goes far to put them hors concow's. Still 
there is no exclusive copyright in the subject-matter of a law 
book; and, if Mr. Campbell desires to enter the literary arena 
with champions of such tried and approved strength and a 
he is at perfect liberty to do so, and he has doubtless well weigh 
the effect which the inevitable comparison may have _ the 
success and popularity of his book. That he has taken this into 
consideration is indeed obvious from his preface, wherein he 
candidly acknowledges his obligations to the two great legal 
authors above mentioned, at the same time asserting (and, as we 
can from study of the book certify, truly asserting) that he has 
“in all cases formed an independent judgment as to the principles 
to be gathered from the common sources.” In combining the 
subject of agency with that of sale, Mr. Oampbell has in like 
manner invaded the territory of a jurist as eminent as Mr. Benjamin 
or Lord Blackburn—namely, Story; but he might with justice have 
used in his preface with regard to the latter the same language 
as he has employed with reference to the two former. For 
work, though travelling over such well-trodden ground, is essen- 
tially an original one. In many important respects it overlaps 
prior treatises dealing with the same subject-matter, inasmuch as, 
though dealing primarily with the sale of goods, it seeks to ex- 
pound a view of the whole law relating to property in 
thus embracing the discussion of many questions which fitly 
supplement the main topic. So, again, the relations of agency to 
the sale of goods open up a wide field for useful disquisition, espe- 
cially as Mr. Campbell includes in his definition of goods such in- 
tangible but important items as stocks and shares, thereby enabling 
himself to treat at length of the Stock Exchange, and the cases 
relating to false prospectuses and unauthorized proceedings on the 
oe of directors and promoters of Companies. The main fault we 
ve to find with Mr. Campbell’s book is one which is very ex- 
cusable, in that it obviously arises from a laudable desire to do 
the thing payee | The author has clearly recognized the 
unfairness and absurdity of merely throwing a lot of references 
at the head of the reader, leaving him to look up the cases 
and apply them for himself. So he has conscientiously in- 
corporated into his text the substance of well-nigh every case 
to which he refers and on which he bases his conclusions. But 
in many instances he has done this at immoderate length, and 
jally where a case has been carried on appeal to successive 
tribunals, he narrates its history at every stage ; whereas, as a rule, 
it is only the decision of the Court where the case ultimately 
* The Law relating to the Sale of Goods and Commercial A . B 
“Author of 
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stopped that is of any practical importance. Of course there are 
exceptions. A principle may be enunciated in one Court, and the 
Court above may reverse the decision below but on other 

ounds, leaving the principle of that decision intact, and perbaps 
itself laying down some other principle no less important. Still, 
as a rule, this is not the case,and the judgment of the final 
tribunal is the thing to be looked at, Mr. Campbell is, moreover, 
deficient in the power of condensation, and the result of his lack of 
this power is that his book is occasionally diffuse and wearisome. 
The successive cases become bewildering, and lose much of the 
effect which their full narration is designed to produce. 

But for this defect in their treatment, Mr. Campbell's collection 
of cases is a most valuable one. It may appear like faint praise to 
eulogize the collection of cases in a text-book rather than the text 
itself; but Mr. Campbell has himself given such marked promi- 
nence to this feature of his work that he cannot blame us for 
selecting it first for notice. In a large number of instances he has 
traced the growth and development of the legal doctrine under 
consideration throughout its whole history as embodied in the series 
of cases by which it has been finally established, scrupulously point- 
ing out the bearing of each upon those which have preceded it. 

Take, for example, the portion of the work wherein Mr. 
Campbell deals with the complicated question of what con- 
stitutes a sufficient acceptance and receipt of goods to satisfy the 
provisions of the Statute of Frauds. Very nearly thirty pages— 
namely, from p. 168 to p. 195—are occupied with an unbroken 
succession of cases which tended to settle, and ultimately did 
settle, the law on this point; almost all of them fully reported 
with the attendant circumstances; many of them including the 
reasons assigned by the different judyes for the conclusions at 
which they arrived. So, again, thirty pages more, from p. 234 
to p. 265, are, with but trifling interludes, devoted to the numerous 
cases settling the principles on which the shipment of a cargo is 
regarded as appropriating it and passing the property therein to 
the consignee. Examples of this sort of thorough handling 
abound throughout the book, and though to the casual reader this 
piling up of authority may present only an historical interest, yet 
to any one who resorts to the book for complete information and 
guidance on any specific point—which is, after all, the proper pro- 
vince of a text- = at least in the hands of a practising lawyer— 
it is of infinite value to be able to drop at once, as it were, on a 
vein of cases which will put one in a position to write an opinion 
or support an argument. 

But Mr, Campbell does not stop at mere quotation. In the 
exercise of that right of private judgment which he reserved to 
himself in his preface, he does not hesitate to expound his own 
opinion where cases conflict, or do not irresistibly point to one 
conclusion, and to triticize, occasionally with excellent judgment, 
the decisions of even the most exalted tribunals and legal luminaries, 
We ought further to add, that to each of the lengthy and some- 
what confusing chains of authority above referred to he appends a 
neat summary of his own, bringing out forcibly the salient points 
which it is designed to demonstrate. 

The lines of construction of the book are =e ae the 
same as those utilized by the earlier text-writers. What may be 
sold as goods, who may sell them, how the contract of sale is 
constituted and how evidenced, when the property passes to the 
buyer, and the respective remedies of buyer and seller on breach 
of the contract by the other party at various periods of its com- 
gyri is the sequence and division practically adopted by 

r. Campbell, and we cannot suggest a better. On the point of 
sales sole legal process, he introduces an incidental discussion 
on “competing titles,” which is unquestionably one of the most 
valuable parts of the book. Under this head he has collected 
all the cases where execution creditors have been brought into 
conflict with trustees in bankruptcy or liquidation, or where 
one of these parties has to assert his rights against some person 
claiming the property in question by a title adverse to both. 
The matter thus judiciously incorporated includes all questions 
relating to fraudulent preferences, settlements in fraud of creditors, 
reputed ownership, bills of sale, and the numerous complications 
which continually arise from the efforts of creditors, when bank- 
ruptcy is impending, to secure satisfaction of their debt in full to 
the detriment of the general body of creditors. The whole of 
this section of the work is remarkably well done, especially the 

relating to the conflict between execution creditors and the 
trustee in bankruptcy. Mr. Oampbell briefly, but efficiently, re- 
views the whole position, and brings the discussion up to its 
latest point, subject to the appeal in ex parte Vale, Re Bannister, 
if such —. be prosecuted. We are glad to see that he notices 
the recently discovered superiority of the writ of elegit over the 
more common fi-fa, in cases where insolvency is apprehended ; but 
the mention of this ———- point at p. 131 is too slight, and the 
reasons which have led to the adoption of the former writ in pre- 
ference to the latter ought to have been at least summarized. 
Possibly Mr. Campbell anticipates that sugyested and threatened 
legislation may before long neutralize the advantage attainable by 
this procedure. 

The chapters on stop in transitu are particularly good, and 
80 is the section on rim damaze for frat of contract of sale. 
Text-writers have usually failed to hit the exact principle on 
which extraordinary damages are, under certain circumstances, 
recoverable for non-delivery of goods by the specified time, or have 
failed to express that principle in lucid terms. The following sen- 
tence, in which Mr, Campbell sums up all the authorities on the 


subject, appears to us to be no less correct in law than explicit in 
terms :— 


So that, on the one hand, the mere notice given by the one party of the 
probable consequences to him is not necessarily sufficient to throw on the 
other the burden of the special damage ; nor, on the other hand, is it neces- 
sary that there should be implied, as a term of the contract, an under- 
taking by the latter party to be answerable for the special damage. It is 
enough that, under the circumstances and from the common point of view of 
the parties at the time of entering into the contract, a loss which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would not ensue, becomes the natural or necessary 
résult of a breach of the contract.-—P. 381. 

We now turn to the other main division of Mr. Campbell's 
work—namely, the subject of Agency—and here we find just as 
abundant evidences of careful and conscientious work. Naturally, 
among cases of implied agency, comes the question of a wife's 
authority to pledge her husband’s credit, after being specially for- 
bidden so to do, though such prohibition has not been communi- 
cated to the tradesman, and the recent somewhat startling decision 
of Debenham »v. Mellon figures at full—unnecessarily full—length. 
The troublesome and rather uninteresting subject of the Factories 
Act is very patiently and efficiently dealt with, Mr. Campbell re- 
verting to early dates in order to show the particular difficulties 
and opportunities for fraud which the numerous successive Acts 
were designed to meet and obviate. 

But it is to the chapters relating to the Stock Exchange and 
the remedies of shareholders who have been induced to take shares 
in Companies by misrepresentations contained in the prospectus, 
that we desire to accord the warmest praise. The decisions on 
Stock Exchange usage are many and involved ; the outside public, 
even the legal part thereof, are not very well acquainted with the 
internal working of that institution, and in order to formulate 
anything like a comprehensive and comprehensible system of Stock 
Exchange law, the painstaking and somewhat minute style of a 
writer like Mr. Campbell is particularly needed. His treatment 
of the subject is most efficient, and- embraces the legal relations 
not only between members of the Stock Exchange themselves, but 
also between them and their outside employers. 

The concluding portion of the book is devoted to the considera- 
tion of the subjectof fraudas between principal and agent, or, to put 
the matter in its larger form, between persons one of whom stands in 
a fiduciary relation to the other, thus introducing the various re- 
lationships of parent and child, trustee and cestui que trust, solicitor 
and client, pad so forth, with the incidents of undue influence, 
unauthorized dealings with reversioners, and catching bargains. It 
is in direct connexion with this that occurs that treatise on the 
remedies of beguiled shareholders to which we have previously 
referred. Any one who has had to advise on what is commonly 
known as a “ fraudulent prospectus case” knows how interminable 
and bewildering are the authorities bearing more or less directly 
on the point. No sooner is one discovered which appears to settle 
the question than another turns up which appears to unsettle it, 
or at least renderit doubtful, and as law and equity have always 
exercised concurrent jurisdiction in such matters, the difficulty 
is infinitely increased by the various views which have been 
entertained in the different Courts, Mr. Campbell has done 
much to reduce this chaos to order, carefully discriminating 
between the principles on which Equity Courts have hitherto pro- 
ceeded and those adopted by the Common-law Courts, and 
deducing from the whole a harmonized system such as it may be 
supposed will be applicable in future; moreover he subjects each 
case to a careful and minute consideration with the result of 
materially decreasing that difficulty of collating and reconcilin 
seemingly conflicting dicta to which we have above referred. 
In a word, the book is an excellent specimen of laborious and 
intelligent enterprise, and until Mr. Benjamin can find time to 
bring out a new edition of his standard work, he may expect it to 
be to a certain extent superseded by Mr. Campbell’s more recent. 
publication. 

Mr. Campbell's occupation as an advocate of the Scotch Bar 
shows itself occasionally in the use of terms which sound some- 
what strange to Southern ears, We are not accustomed to hear 
a head-note called a “ rubric,” or to speak of a thing being done 
“in bond fide.” We could also wish he had retrained from 
referring to prior works of his own, a course which sayours some- 
what too much of self-advertisement. 


TWO VOLUMES OF STORIES.* 


R. JULIAN HAWTHORNE'’S present collection of short 
stories is, we think, an improvement upon a collection of his. 

of the same kind which came under our noticesome time ago. He 
now deals more freely with extravagant melodrama, an | is at less 
ins to be subtle and searching and vaguely mysterious. He 
as set himself to tell tales of wonder and horror, and has told 
them for the most part in a sufficiently dashing way. A reviewer 
who reads conscientiously through the two volumes may no doubt 
grow weary of the sameness of the themes chosen; but then it is 
only fair to remember that the majority of the reading public are 
not reviewers, and are likely to take the stories by instalments. 
“ Exhibited” in this way, they may no doubt serve an agreeable 
enough purpose with people who care for bogey stories told with- 
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out any of the genius which Edgar Poe brought to bear on such 
stories, but yet told, as we have said, with a certain dash. As to 
style or taste, it may be presumed that Mr. Hawthorne has not 
troubled himself much about such questions, or he would scarcely 
have written such unpleasing nonsense as is found .in some of his 
pages, ‘end of which thie in the Stet story may serve as 
specimen :— 

Saroni could do many things which in another man would have seemed 
extravagant and absurd, He knelt down on the grassy pathway at Ethel’s 
feet, took her hands, and pressed them against his cheeks. 

“You are my Madonna,” he said ems “ I say my prayers to 
you. I have no heaven above you. You step on my heart; you live in 
my soul. To touch you makes me a king; to kiss you makes me im- 
mortal! If you were thirsty, I would give you my blood to drink. I do 
not find it dark when you are with me, for then the eyes of my love are 
opened. Darling, give me your lips!” 

She stooped, sighing with delight. 

This Prince Saroni is a scamp who is described as being clever, 
handsome, and mysterious, though, to say the truth, there is nothing 
more mysterious about him than about any thorough-paced 
scoundrel. Being desperately in love with the girl referred to in 
the passage quoted, he marries another girl for her money, and 
directly after the i out with her in a boat on the 
river, and takes her close to the house where lives the girl whom 
he really loves. The body of this girl, as it seems, is afterwards 
found in the river, and at the inquest—as to which, by the by, Mr. 
Hawthorne gets somewhat “ mixed”—Ethel’s father denounces 
the Prince as a murderer. The death remains a mystery, until 
some time afterwards the truth comes out. What the secret is 
we do not propose to reveal; but it may be added that, after 
its discovery, the author should either have let matters 
rest at that point, or should have given a more satisfactory and 
reasonable account of what happened to the people concerned. 
In this, and indeed in other respects, the story is perhaps the 
crudest in the volumes to which it gives theirname. ‘ Constance,” 
the second story, takes us into the region of witches and other 
night fears, or at least to their modern substitutes Spiritualism and 
the mesmeric trance, and moreover introduces us to a real ghost, a 
host which does more than rap on tables, a ghost which is 
Cicseves from Lord Lytton’s “The Haunted and the Haunters,” 
and behaves in a manner not unworthy of its origin. Mr. 
Hawthorne might with advantage Have hon content with this 
lively sprite, and have s us the spiritualistic and mesmeric 
business which has long ago had its day. Constance, the heroine 
of the story, is a certain Miss Cambryn, with whom Blount, the 
narrator, falls in love ina New England village. Mrs, Cambryn, 
the mother, is a mixture of matter-of-fact and superstition, firmly 
believes in Spiritualism, and imbues her daughter with her belief. 
Blount, being a foolish person, instead of laughing at the whole 
thing, gravely denounces it as a work of the devil, and naturally 
only makes the old lady more and more obstinate, more and more 
convinced as to the high fate which the spirits have said is in 
store for her daughter. In consequence of this, which is to follow 
on the discovery that Constance is the real heiress to a great 
English estate, she refuses to allow a marriage between Blount 
and Constance, who is as much in love with him as he with her; 
and Constance, being as foolish a person as Blount, gives in. 
Presently there arrives an English adventurer who pretends to be a 
cousin of the family, who is described as “ carrying with him a cer- 
tain air of good breeding,” and who proceeds to talk and behave 
in the vulgarest possible way. This man gains a “ mesmeric” 
ascendency over Constance, who in a “ trance” state becomes his 
slave, though when in full possession of her senses she hates him. 
The two run off together, get married, go to Europe, and for a 
long time are lost sight of. Then she turns up at Blount’s office 
at Hamburg, where he has become American consul, with a 
itiful enough tale, and he seeks the pair out in their wretched 
je This is ina house with which Blount is already ac- 
+ soe, on account of a dispute which has come before him 
tween the landlord and a sailor who has refused to pay for his 
night's lodging “because Davy Jones was in the next bunk.” 
There is a struggle in the mind of the landlord, a certain Herr 
Zschokke, between avarice and superstitious terror; and super- 
stition prevails, inasmuch as he gives up his claim rather than 
allow the mysterious room to be examined. This is, of course, 
the point at which the bogey begins to appear; and it must be 
admitted that his performances are ingenious enough, and that the 
or is well worked up to its climax. 
he third story, “The Oountess Felicita’s Discovery,” is in 
some ways the cleverest in the book, in that even the practised 
novel-reader may well fail to guess the secret until it is sud- 
denly revealed to him by the author. Here the supernatural 
element is somewhat clumsily brought in in the shape of a 
dream, of which the only object is to keep the reader's attention 
awake and bafile his curiosity. This object is attained; but there 
should have been some connexion devised between the dream and 
the events which follow it. It should have influenced in some 
tangible way the course of action taken by the dreamer. How- 
ever, the tale is, as a whole, remarkably ingenious, and ghastly 
enough to satisfy the most jaded appetite for horrors. In 
attempting to make a ay, Pag possible character out of the 
nage chiefly concerned, Mr. Hawthorne has not succeeded ; 
t the dove-tai of the story itself is perhaps more im- 
than pe he story in the Pauline ”— 
& happy ending, and comes as a pleasant relief after the 
tales which e Here, too, there are 
some not unhappy touches characterization, though at a 


somewhat important point the author falls into an error which 
is too common in his work. He wants to indicate that there 
is something very remarkable about his characters, that they are 
characters which no ordinary mind can conceive, no ordinary 
hand depict, and he does it by saying that one knows when the 
other is deeply moved. “Great natures 8p rehend each other in 
ways which lesser folks do not understand.” This is after all a 
pa device, not unlike that of labelling a figure “ This is a 

orse.” Again, the caricature of the American journalist and 
agent is carried to excess when, on being introduced to a man 
called Raphael, he begs to shake hands with the painter of the 
“ Transfiguration”; and yet again, Mr. Ivo Scott—a not unhap- 
pily conceived character—is, like too many of Mr. Hawthorne's 
personages, strangely deficient in the good-breeding which should 
of right belong to him, However, the story has liveliness, and 
ends pleasantly. 

Mr. Hake’s Flattering Tales have more freshness than Mr, 
Hawthorne’s—more freshness, indeed, than is apt to be found in 
a collection of short stories; and they bear the mark of that care 
which is too often wanting in such collections, although the 
author sometimes makes a curious slip, as when he represents 
a Frenchman, speaking of a certain girl to himself, as exclaim- 
ing, “Le petit diable!” But the stories are good stories ; 
and, besides their inventiveness, show a decided power of deal- 
ing with character, which is well displayed, for instance, in 
the study of the man whom the author happily calls The 
Friend-Fancier, and in the brief, but sharp, sketch of Mr. 
Sambro in the story called “The Winner of Clotilde.” Only one 
of the tales, the first, entitled “The Juggler of St. Cloud,” deals 
with mystery and terror, and in this the su tural element is 
employed only as a device to terrify a villain. It is almost im- 

ssible to give any general sketch of this story without injuring 
its interest for a reader; but, given a Persian prince bent on 
avenging a brother’s murder; the murderer, unconscious of the 
presence of the avenger, giving performances of sword-swallowin 
at a small Paris theatre; and a love interest between the Prince's 
daughter and a French nobleman devoted to science, the student 
of ingenious fiction may guess at a good many combinations before 
he hits upon the one which Mr. Hake has devised. “ The Jesuit’s 
Dream,” which follows this, has a touch of grim horror in it; and 
in “Diamonds in Danger” the interest, which is purely of a 
comedy kind, is well kept up and worked out. It is in “The 
Winner of Olotilde,” however, as has been indicated, that we first 
get an intimation of the author's eye for and power of drawin 
character. He manages to engage our interest in the curious ol 
man De Clode as completely as that of the supposed narrator is 
engaged; and there is some really fine comedy in the contest 
of wits between the narrator and Sambro, whose character 
is the more skilfully drawn because he is just such a man 
as one might meet day after day without observing his 
little meannesses and peculiarities. The physiological fact upon 
which De Olode’s peculiarities depend, has, we think, been made 
use of by other story-tellers, but not in precisely the same way 
in which Mr. Hake uses it. Baron Morly, who plays an im- 

rtant part in this story, has also a story to himself called “ Baron 

orly at Home,” and it may —_—* predicted that the extremely 
ingenious ending of this will not be foreseen by many readers. Of 
the other stories, the cleverest are perhaps “ The Friend-Fancier ” 
and “The Wages of Affection.” “The Friend-Fancier” is ad- 
mirable as a study of a type of character which is more common 
than might be wished, and upon which Mr, Hake has seized with 
an unerring grasp. It is to be noticed also that there is flesh and 
blood in all the minor personages who appear, and that the writer, 
with all the care which he gives to exhibiting the nature ot 
Dalliére, avoids any tedious affectation of analytical skill. In 
“The Wages of Affection ” we still have clever and unobtrusive 
touches of character ; but the attention is mainly fixed by the fresh 
invention of the story. On the whole, the author may be congratu- 
lated on having produced a volume which is attractive in itself, and 
which promises well for any future ventures which he may make. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


ft publication which has lately cost its reputed editor, 
Herr Julius Eckardt (1), his official situation at Hamburg is 
undoubtedly one fitted to call forth a strong remonstrance on 
the part of the Russian Government. It is at once the accusation 
and the proof. Nothing but such gross corruption and utter dis- 
organization as it imputes to Russian officials could have placed 
within the editor’s hands, not only confidential reports Tee 
to the late Czar, but the Imperial recipient's own marginal glosses 
and comments, Among the institutions of the Empire is an 
Audit Department, apparently honestly administered, and not in- 
competent to detect peculation, although impotent to prevent, 
remedy, or punish it. A copious report on the financial adminis- 
tration of the late war, addressed to the Ozar by the Auditor- 
General, has somehow found its way into Herr Kckardt’s hands, 
and justifies his opinion of Russia’s incapacity for offensive war 
under the present system. It is amazing to learn that the suppl 

of the entire army during the Danubian campaign was rune 


(1) Lose Blatter aus dem Geheim-Archive der russischen Regierung, 
Ein aktenmissiger Beitrag zur neuesten Geschichte der russischen 
Verwal und Beamten-Corruption. Leipzig: Duncker & Hnmblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
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toa single firm, of only three partners. Everywhere that the 
Auditor turns his eyes the survey is unsatisfactory—high price, 
bad quality, slow delivery, appropriations for special purposes with 
no visible results ; worse than all, an obvious understanding be- 
tween the officials and the contractors, and an entire inability to 
punish anybody or effect any satisfactory reform. The poor Em- 
peror reads it all, and can merely record on the margin his hope 
that things may mend. The report on the navy is even more 
condemnatory, as the state of things brought to light cannot be 
imputed to a sudden crisis or unforeseen emergency, but is the 
result of the systematic policy of the last ten years. Durin 
this period, it appears, Russia has spent three-fifths as muc 
money upon her navy as England, but has built only one- 
sixth the number of ships, and only one-eighth the number of 
first-class ironclads, all of which are totally useless. ‘The rail- 
way administration also gives the Auditor little satisfaction; and 
here, as elsewhere, the Czar can only hope for better things. It is 
this impotence and paralysis of the administration that is the 
really serious feature of the situation. Frauds on the State are 
by no means unknown in other countries; the peculiarity of 
Russia is the general acquiescence in them as matters of course. 
When we read that the officials, although perfectly well aware 
that the soldiers had been transported to the theatre of war by 
slow trains, nevertheless allowed the railway Companies to charge 
express fares, we cease to be astonished at the victory of a handful 
of resolute revolutionists over a public service so lax and de- 
moralized. 

The second volume of Kaufmann'’s History of the Ancient 
Germans (2) comprises the period between the break-up of the 
Roman Empire and the reorganization of society under Charle- 
magne. At the beginning of his task the historian has to 
show how the effete classical world was temporarily regenerated 
by the new ideas and aspirations introduced by Christianity; at 

e end, how, when this impulse was exhausted, the ag | 

ualities of the German race preserved the Christianity they ha 

in the meantime received from the extinction with which it was 
threatened in the corrupt atmosphere of Rome and Byzantium. 
Between these two critical epochs lies a weary interval of strife, 
darkness, and confusion. Herr Kaufmann threads this maze with 
much dexterity, and shows great skill in keeping the various lines 
of historical incident apart until they converge in Charlemagne. 
The most interesting chapters of his work, however, are those 
dealing with the legislative and social arrangements and the eco- 
nomical conditions of the time. 

W. Arnold’s history of the Frankish epoch (3) covers much of the 
same ground. It isa sober and accurate work, giving the results 
of close investigation in a very unassuming form. The mission of 
St. Boniface is treated with especial fulness, 

Herr Gerstfeldt’s volume on the municipal finances of Prussia (4) 
is full of statistics. “ He arrives at the conclusion that the local 
taxation is too heavy, and that the communes are altogether in a 
bad way. The Income-tax, as a local impost, ought, he thinks, to 
be reduced, and small incomes exempted; the cost of education 
should be borne by the State; and the produce of various taxes on 
real property should be transferred from the national to the muni- 
cipal budget. ‘These changes would relieve the municipalities of 
155,000,000 marks of annual expenditure at the cost of the State, 
which would be compensated by an increase in the duties on 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

Another important collection of statistics is contained in Dr. 
Max Sering’s History of the Duties on Iron in Germany since 
1818 (5), involving a history of the trade itself in its commercial 
aspects. Dr. Sering is neither a theoretical Protectionist nor a 
Free-trader ; but he considers it self-evident that the German iron 
manufacture must have protection if it cannot do without it, and 
seems on the whole to approve of the reactionary legislation of 
1879. 

The oa sary of Dr. Jellinek’s treatise on the various methods in 
which distinct States may be united under the same Government (6) 
is to examine in particular those forms of political union which 
have not _ received sufficient attention, which is, in the author's 
opinion, the case with all of them except the Federal. 

The most important among the recent parts of Jiiger’s “ Ency- 
clopwdia of Natural Science ’ (7) is the commencement of a dic- 
tionary of mineralogy, geology, and paleontology, by various 
writers, The information is comprehended under as few heads as 

ible, and some of the articles are of unusual compass and ela- 
Tocation. The tenth part of the botanical section contains por- 
tions of two important treatises, Dr. Ptitzer'’s on the Bacillaria, 
and Professor Detmer’s on the physiology of growth in plants. 


Dr. Delbriick’s Introduction to the Study of Language (8) is 
rather concerned with the theoretical than the practical part of 
philology, aiming chiefly to trace the steps by which the philo- 
sophical method of philological investigation has in Germany 
merged in the historical. This may account for the fact that the 
philologists mentioned in the historical portion of his survey are 
almost all Germans, and that, while dwelling copiously upon the 
endeavours of Bopp and Schleicher to establish grammiatical laws, 
he is silent on the discoveries of Prichard, Pictet, and others on 
which these discoveries were founded. His work is consequentl 
very imperfect as a history of comparative philology, thoug 
valuable in its own way. The rank he professedly assigns to Bopp 
as the founder of comparative philology seems hardly reconcil- 
able with his apparent readiness to abandon the pith of Bopp's 
theory. The translation is laboriously faithful, and much too 
literal for elegance. 

As an appendix to the writings of the late Professor 
Lotze (9), his sons publish his notes for his last course of lectures 
on psychology. The are clear and interesting, and show a ten- 
dency to base psychological research upon observed facts in 
physiology. 

It seldom happens that an author's life is written by his pub- 
lisher. The complacency, however, with which Herr Heymous, 
(10) known to book-buying mortals as Carl Duncker, has long 
viewed the absorption of edition after edition of the “ Philosophy 
of the Unconscious,” has at length elicited from him a memoir of 
his favourite author, as a caress elicits a purr from a domestic pet. 
The propriety of so intimate a revelation of domestic circum- 
stances might in most cases be questioned, but as the publication 
evidently has Herr von Hartmann’s sanction, there is in this 
instance nothing to be said. The little biography is not 
deficient in interest, containing particulars of the original nego- 
tiations for the publication of Yon Hartmann’s now celebrated 
work, and of the extent and sale of the various editions. We also 
learn that “ A. Taubert,” whose defence of Hartmann’s philosophy 
attracted considerable attention some years ago, was no other t 
the first Mme. von Hartmann, Her pessimism, both in tempera- 
ment and literary expression, would seem to have been of a more 
earnest character than her husband’s, who, if really deeming life a 
bad business, has apparently discovered how to make the best of it. 

Another contribution of some importance to the history of the 
“ Philosophy of the Unconscious” (11) has been made by O. 
Plumacher, who has prepared a clear and full analysis of the 
various works which Von mann’s theory has called forth. It 
is sufficiently apparent that the new doctrine has at all events 
succeeded in getting itself talked about; but it may be questioned 
how far this discussion indicates a vital interest in the subject, and 
how far it merely denotes a perception among academic philo- 
sophers of its capabilities as a theme for dialectic. However this 
may be, Herr Plumacher is enabled to produce a very respectable 
bibliography of books, essays, and reviews ; including, however, 
some which, like Hartmann’s own “ Selbstzersetzung des Ohris- 
tenthumes,” are but remotely connected with his peculiar philo- 
sophical theory, and others which, like our countryman Mr, Sully’s 
Pessimism, are equally concerned with Schopenhauer’s, 

Herr Jodl’s history of modern ethical philosophy (12) is a very 
neat and readable summary of the views of the principal ethical 
writers to the end of the eighteenth century. e treatment of 
the English school is especially thorough, in so far as the author's 
plan has allowed, for he has designedly omitted all reference to 
the practical application of ethical principles, 

The larger part of Dr. J. Fastenrath’s “ Calderon in Spain ” (13). 
is occupied with a description of the various ceremonies and 
festivals celebrated last year on occasion of the bi-centenary of the 
poet's death, which certainly reflect far more credit upon Calderon’s 
countrymen than the abortive demonstration of 1864 conferred 
upon Shakspeare’s, An appendix offers a translation of Sefor 
Sanchez Moguel’s essay on the source of Calderon’s Wonder~ 
Working Magician, and the question whether Goethe was in any 
degree indebted to Calderon for the idea of his Faust. Shelley, 
the translator of both, thought he was; but external and ine 
ternal evidence alike negative the notion. There were, it appears, 
several Spanish versions of the legend before Calderon’s, but only 
one in verse, and this most ludicrously bad. His immediate 
authority was probably the Life of Cyprian, by Lucio Perez, printed 
in 1597. ‘The date of the drama is 1637; it was written for a 
village festival, and first performed in waggons in the open air, 
precisely like an original Thespian representation, 

The interesting subject of the relation of the legend upon which 
Calderon’s Wonder- Working Magician is founded to the modern 


(2) Deutsche Geschichte bis auf Karl den Grossen. Von Georg 
Kaufmann. Bd.2. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 

(3) Friinkische Zeit. Von W. Arnold. Heft 1x. Gotha: Perthes, 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Stédtefinanzen in Preussen. Statistik und Reformvorschliige. Von 
rae Gerstfeldt. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & 

orgate. 

(5) Geschichte der preussisch-deutschen Eisenzille von 1818 bis zur 
Gegenwart. Von Dr. Max Sering. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Die Lehre von den Staatenve y 
Wien: Hilder. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Encyhlopiidie der Naturwissenschaften, Abth. 1, Lief. Abth. 
Liet, 1,2. Breslau: Trewendt. Williams & Norgate- 
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(8) Introduction to the Study of Language: a Critical Survey of the 
History and Methods of Comparative Philology in the Indo-European 
Languages. By B. Delbriick. Authorized Translation. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hirtel. London: Triibner & Co. 

(9) Grundziige der Psychologie. Dictate aus den Vorlesungen von 
Hermann Lotze. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Eduard von Hartmann: Erinnerungen aus den Jahren 1868-1881. 
Von C. Heymous. Berlin: Duncker, London: Nutt. 
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legend of Faustus is further investigated in a learned mono- 

ph by Theodor Zahn (14). Goethe was unacquainted with 
Calderon's play until after the publication of the First Part 
of Faust, and Calderon certainly knew nothing of the Ger- 
man Dr. Faustus, although it was printed in his time, and 
had supplied a plot to Marlowe. Any resemblance, therefore, 
which may be traced between the work of the Spanish and 
the German poet must be explained by the diffusion of the 
Oyprian legend in Germany during the middle ages, and its in- 
fluence in moulding the popular conception of Faust. The evidence 
of this, however, does not appear very conclusive, and in fact the 
relation of the two is by no means close. Zahn adds a translation 
of the story by the Empress Eudocia, and a dissertation on the 
variety of authorship in the Cyprian legend, on the connexion be- 
tween the legendary Cyprian of Antioch and the historical 
Cyprian of Carthage, and on Thecla, the heroine of the apocry- 
phal Acta Pauli, as the prototype of Cyprian’s Justina. 

W. Langhans has undertaken to continue Ambros’s “ History of 
Music (15) from the end of the sixteenth century.” The first part, 
however, is entirely introductory, and stops short of the period 
when the work is og ty to commence. It is cleverly and agree- 
ably written, and the book promises to be not an unworthy pendant 
to Ambros’s History, although the author modestly disclaims com- 

son. 

Dr. Brunnhofer is an enthusiastic admirer of Hindu poetry (16). 
It cannot be said that his enthusiasm is altogether justified by the 
feeble, though pretty, translations by which he seeks to exemplify 
the beauties of the Indian bards. 

Wilhelm Jordan’s version of the Nibelungen legend (17) is an 
epic conceived much in the spirit of Wagner's musical dramas on 

esame subject, and, although much less atfectedly archaic, is 
composed, like them, in a metre depending upon alliteration instead 
of rhyme. It is the cardinal fault of this metre to be eminently 
conducive to prolixity. Herr Jordan, nevertheless, allies vigour 
with verbosity, and reproduces the grim energy of his antique 
model with no inconsiderable success. 

“The Silver Wedding ” (18) is a German novel of the good old 
type, naively sentimental and wildly romantic. Ernst Wichert’s 
tales (19) are good circulating-library reading. 

The Rundschaw has a minute criticism of the recently dis- 
covered Hermes of Praxiteles, by Professor Brunn, one of the 
highest archeological authorities in Germany. From a comparison 
with another work of the master, the torso of a Satyr at the 
Louvre, Professor Brunn concludes that the Hermes was an early 
production of the artist's. The secret of the perfection attributed 
to Praxiteles was his having exactly hit the medium between 
idealism and naturalism; he was the Raffaelle of the plastic art. 
In a second part of his essay, the writer on German colonization 
strongly recommends colonization as essential to Germany ; but he 
can only point out such fields for it as Central Africa, where 
Europeans can be only factors, not settlers, or the temperate 
regions of South America, whither they can emigrate indeed, 
but not under the German flag. A sketch of Pius 1X.’s Minister, 
Pasolini, is remarkable for an anecdote of the audacity with which 
Cardinal Antonelli on one occasion suppressed a Papal proclama- 
tion, and issued another drawn by himself. Professor Du Bois 
Reymond’s address to the University of Berlin comprises a 
luminous review of the condition, the tendencies, and the dangers 
of modern science. 

contribution to Auf der Hohe (20) is the editor's 
own tale of “ Frau von Soldan,” one of those graphic pictures of 
Galician life in which Sacher Masoch excels, and which communi- 
cate the sensation of being present at a bright, varied masquerade, 
Picturesque alike in its splendour and its squalor. There are 
several other tales in the number; the most important of the 
miscellaneous papers is one by Otto Zacharias on the increase of 
agence in Germany, which occasions him much uneasiness. 

he annual increment is estimated at 550,000, emigration not- 
withstanding ; and Herr Zacharias’s remedy of a legislative dis- 
couragement of early marriages would assuredly be inoperative. 

The Russian Review (21) contains the Budget for 1882, pro- 
fessedly exhibiting a deficit of only four a half millions of roubles. 
The serious tone of the Finance Minister’sexhortationsto economy 
suggests, however, the suspicion that the situation is in reality less 
favourable. More than a third of the receipts are derived from 
the tax on liquors, and nearly a third of the expenditure is on 
account of the army. Professor Briickner contributes another of 
his interesting articles op the episodes of Russian history; the 


(14) Cyprian von Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage. Von T. Zahn. 
“rlangen: Deichert. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Die Geschichte der Musik des 17., 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts. Yon W. 
Langhans. Lief.1. Leipzig: Leuckart. London: Nutt. 

(16) Ueber den Geist der indischen Lyrik. Vou Dr. H. Bruanhofer. 
Leipzig: Schulze. London: Nutt. 

(17) W. Jordun’s Nibelunge. Zweites Lied: Hildebrant’s Heimkehr. 
‘Th. 1. Frankfurt: Jordan. don: Fischer. 

(18) Die silberne Hochzeit. Roman. Von 8. Kobn. Leipzig: Meissner. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 

(19) Aus dem Ieben: Erzithlungen. Von Ernst Wichert. 2 Bde. 
Leipzig: Reissner. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(20) Auf der Hohe, Internationale Revue, herausgegeben von Leopold 
ee Bd. 3. Hft. x, Leipzig: Morgenstern. London : 

(21) Russische Revue : Monatsschri, 
grecben von C, Rittger. Jahrg. xi. 
ndon; Tribner & Co. 


r die Kunde Russland.. Heraus- 
1. St. Petersburg : Schmitzdorff. 


subject this time being the accession of the ee Anne, when 
an unsuccessful endeavour was made to change the autocracy into 
an oligarchy, The writer of an essay on the introduction of 
Christianity into Caucasia contends for the existence of a Jewish 
colony in that region dating from the Captivity, traces of which 
remain to this day. 
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Albani. Saturday, May 20, Verdi's Opera, RIGOLETTO. Madame Albani, 
Madame Trebelli, Signor Pandolfini, and Signor Frapolli. 

Madame Albani._Monday, May 22, Ambroise Thomas's Opera, MIGNON. Madame 
Albani, Madame Valleria, Mdlle. Stahl ; Mons. Gailhard, and Signor Lestellier. 

Second Appearance this Season of Madame Adelina Patti.—Tuesday, May 23, Verdi's Opera, 
IL TROVATORE. Madame Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Stah!; Mons, Devries, and Signor 
Nicolini. 

Doors open at 8 o’clock ; the opera commences at half- past. 

‘The Box-office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from 10 till 5. Orchestra stalls, 258.5 
side boxes on the first tier, £3 3s. ; upper boxes, £2 12s. 6d. ; balcony stalls, 15s. ; pit tickets, 74.5 
amphitheatre stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s. ; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 20, 1882. 


pees. GREAT WORKS, ‘“‘CHRIST LEAVING the 

TORIUM,'’** CHRIST EN TERING JERUSALEM," and ** MOSES BEFORE 

PHARAGH each 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ 
atthe DORE GALLE Y .35 New Bond Street. Daily, TentoSix. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


Now Open, from Nine till Seven. 
Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


ARUNDEL SOCIET Y.—CHROMO-LITHOGRA PHS, fon 


Works of the Masters, in_their ropes colours various Frescoes b; 
Giotto, Fra rugino, Michael Angelo, ael, and other Italian Painters, 4 
Pietures by Van E. Eyck, Memling, Durer, ke. sold to the public as well as 
to an eith * rices varying from 10s. to 488. Priced Lists ts of all the ublications of the 
—— of Membership, will be sent post free on application at 24 Old 


F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary. 
LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square.—The FORTY- 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING of sity will be in 


my. May 25, at 3 P.M. ARKLY, K.C.B. 
By order of the C 
_Mayl, 1882. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
FOR THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF AGRICULTURE. 
For intending Zand Owners and Occupiers, Land Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. 
COLLEGY FARM, for the practical instruction of the Students surrounds the 
, with which it is in connexion, and isa fine mixed Farm of about 500 Acres. 
President—His Grace the Duke of MARLBOROUGH, K.G. 
Committee of Management. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of DUC aE peeirman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl BATHU 
The MICHAEL E. BEACTI, Bart., M.P. 
Lieut.-C GEL F, KINGSC ).B., 
J. Nor HERON-ESTCOURT, Esq., MP. 


MP. 
M. MP. 
The fight ton, LORD LYTTEL 
Prospectus of COLLEGE and FARM, List of Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &c. 


For pec! 
ly to the PRINCIPAL. 
wre NEXT SESSION begins May 23. 


Ny ON-RESIDENT. —REQUIRED, by a YOUNG LADY, a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT | as GOVERNESS. Ac rree Thorough English (taught 

on the most modern plan), French, German (acqui the er Music, and Latin. 
E. The Library, 99 Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL— 

GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP,—A SCHOLARSIIIP of the value of £50 annually, 
tenable for Three Years, will be awarded at this Coll 1882. 
Candidates must ye ee their names for approval to the ble, before June 1, previous 
to entering for the Matriculation Examination of the University of London, held in June 
1882; and the one who passes highest in the Honours Division will obtain the Scholarship, 
= ne ional oe eens at University College, Bristol, with a view to Graduation in the 

of London 
or other Scholarships tenable at this College see Calendar. 
WILLIAM RAMSAY, Principal. 


R ISSALL SCHOOL.—ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be competed for Junes?, Value from 70 Guineas (covering oe 901 fees) to 

£20. Limit of age, Juniors 14}, Seniors 153. Candidates may be exami Oxford or 
Rossall, as preferred, in Classics or Mathemat to Rev. the Masten. Rossall 
School, Fleetwood. 


be offered bad 


Half-term 


R \DLEY COLLEGE.— SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 
TIONS. wy py to THREE SURGL.ABSHEFS (£50, £50, and £30, tenable for 
Four Years) to be held on Friday, June 16, to ¢ edn ay. 
ate to Bo: Be under Fou: teen on Jenuery ‘. ‘i One Exhibition of £15, similar y 


may be adde p.or > —Apply to Rev. Tue WABDEN, 
Radley College, near 


CLE —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 


a Cambridge M.A. it (com tent Teachers, pares PUPILS for the 
Universities Woolwich, Sandhurst, and ail pet Afew ‘Vacancies, 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, Devon.—ELECTION of 
FOUR FOUNDATION por S in July next. Priorit , after Founder's kin, to Sons of 
deceased Naval Officers ; also TWO OPEN SCHOLAKSH '3.—For particulars apply to the 


(LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SC HOLARSHIPS. —NLNE or more open to competition 
at Midsummer 1882, value from £ a year, which may be increased from_a special fund 
to £90 a year in case of scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the H&AD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HEREFORD CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
Master—Rev. F. H. TATHAM, M.A. The pafidings have been 
recently extensive Cricket Ground acquired for the School. Numerous 
Beholarshia teu venable at the at the Universities, ‘Terms moderate.—Apply to the HeAD-MASTER. 


OMERSETSHIRE COLLEGE, BATH — 

Head-Master—T. M. BROMLEY,M.A. JUNIOR BENT at which BOYS 
are received from Seven to Fourteen years of are, Rev. P. CRICK, M.A. An Examination 
for Entrance Scholarships will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, July Ra Fand 13.—For 
Prospectus and further information apply to the SECRETARY. 


DELICATE BOYS (over Fourteen).—EIGHT are received 


a large Country House. Willingness to read and good character required. 
VACANCY now and January 1883.—M. A. Oxon, fo, Mal Bank House, near Malvern. 
BPUcarion. —SOUTH of FRANCE.—First class, for 


YOUNG LADIES, Terms, moderate and inclusive. Highest references._For particulars 
apply to to Bourne, Lincolnshire; or, Mrs. H. L. Clana- 
in Town, 


ngsbridge, 8. 
A SUPERIOR ENGLISH GOVERNESS, now 

THE COUNCIL of the GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 


MPANY. Limited, will shortly APPOINT HEAD-MISTRESS for their BATH and 
NORWICH HIGH SCHOOLS. Salary in each case £250 besides 


per annum capitation fees. 
Applications must be sent not later than June 10 next to the SecRETARY of the Company, 
21Q ween Anne's Gate, 8.W., from whom further information may be had. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOOIETY. 


laxnp 2 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
No Agents employed and : and no Commission paid. 


TOTAL FUNDS £2,879,344. 
Ps rey Sum of £437,347 was distributed at the Tenth Quinquennial Division of Profits amongst 
NOTICE. 
The Financial of the Assurance ends on May 31. 
tion of profits to be a of 1886 to Assurances completed before 


will be larger than to = a later entry. 
STEWART HELDER, Actuary. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 
N ORTHERN ASSURANOE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 1 MOORGATE STREET, yg 
Subscribed Capital, £3,000,000, of which paid up £300, 
Fire rve Funds, £698,198. 
Life Funds as per last account, £1,553,028, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1303._1OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
H@wNIX FIRE OF &. 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Kdahtning effected in all parts of the Werld. 
Loss with and Liberality 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
OXFORD STREET (Corner of Vere Street), W 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate rates. 
LIFE. Established 1810. Speciaily low rates for young lives. Immediate rere tes of claims. claims. 


FIRE and LIFE OFFICES 
a LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, London. 


P 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Established 1823, 


Assets on December 31, 1881. 

the 

Claims paid to December 3 31, 1881 

Bonuses hitherto allotted......... 6,198,901 
E of M including C about 43 per cent. of Income. 


Rates of Premium reduced. Free Travelling Limits extended. 

Loans granted on security of Policies, Life Interests, and Reversions. 

The usual Commission allowed to persons introducing Assurances. 

Policies effected this year will participate in the Bonus on December 31, 1884. 
Prospectus and Forms of Proposal sent on application to the ACTUARY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
PLEALTHY PERSONS AT ALL AGES will find in the 


BONUS SYSTEMS of the LIFE ASSOCIATION of SCOTLAND 
Advantages far exceeding what can be obtained under any of the Ordinary Systems. 
EXAMPLES of actual Policies in Class B, with Bonus Additions declared up to 1880, 
and payable with the Sum Assured at Death, whenever it happen. 


Date of Sum Bonuses Payable Every £100 

Policy. Assured to 1880. at Death. increased to 
1860 £2,000 £1,630 £3,680 sue in 20 Years. 
1861 1,000 800 1,800 180 ,, 19 ” 
1862 600 456, 1,056 176 ,, 18 ” 
1863 125 90 215 172 4 17 ” 
1864 300 204 504 168 » 16g 
1865 100 64 164 lét 15 
1366 1,200 720 1.920 
1863 800 416 1,216 152 ,, 12 ” 

&e. &e. &e. &e. 


Further Additions will be made at every succeeding Division, 
CLAIMS AND BONUSES PAID -£4,028,000 
ANNUAL 436,000 
Forty-THinp ‘Year. 
ENTRANTS before 31st MAY, 1882, will secure 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS more than later Assurers. 
LONDON-—5 STREET 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 
EDINBURGH—8? PRINC STREE T. 
AM—58 New Street. EEDS 4 East Parade. 
LIVERPOOL—Il! Tithebarn Stree’ AD NCHES" TER—I0 "Bank Street. 
GLA SCOW ST. VINCENT STREET. 


Bermesade AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
Assurance against Railway Accidents alone. ance against Fatal Accidente at 
Fen, of Employers’ Liability. RAILWAY NG ASSURANCE 
COMP Y. The largest Company ieuring ae | Accidents. ‘The ht Hon. Lord 
KINNAIRD, Chairman. Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Ca af and Reserve, 

£240,000, £1,700,000 has m paid as compensation. Apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations,the’ Local Agents, ores Cornhill, or8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, London. 

W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER. MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, and AUSTRALIA. 


REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 


CALCUTTA, 
CHINA, STRATIS, JAPAN... 
ADELAID MELBOURNE, sYDNEY Mon 
GIBRALTAR, MALT Edyer, Weekly, by each of the 
partures. 
LONDON OFFICES: 122 "LE! ADENHALL E.C., and 
95 COCKSPUR STREET 


eekly From Gravesend, 
YLON,; Wednesday. 12 30 P.M. 
rom 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. | Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establis ed. Suites of 
Rooms. SpaciousCoffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 


BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


HASTBOURNE. .—THE GRAND HOTEL.—Stands in its 


own grounds facing the Sea. Five minutes’ drive from the Railway Stati d_cl 
to the and Ba’ Visitors can be boarded, if desired. pond 
charge for attendance. Table d'hote at separate tables from 6 a =. to8 P.M., under 
the ‘personal superintendence of the new Proprietors, CLEAVE & GAscorGn 


[LERACOMBE.—The ILFR ACOMBE HOTEL, faci ing the 
Private Baths, Douche, Shower, &e.—. ress, the 


FoR GENTLEMEN'S SONS.—There are several vacancies 
in @ TEA-BROKER'S SALE-ROOM for JUNIOR APPRENTICES, where 


excellent opportunitics are affo for ui knowledge ness. No premium 
ired, bu: duri Address firm direct. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1882.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1882, 
For Particulars, see ‘Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
: =, JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


IMPROVED SPECTACLES. 


M&. HENRY LAURANOE, F. S. S., Oculist Optician, 

PERSONALLY adapts his i 3 Endsleigh Gardens, 

Euston Square. London (three doors ‘from St. Four 

‘esti from Sir Julius Benedict, John Lo D.,J.P., 

Physician to li. R.H., Prince of Wales ; Ven. Archdeacon Palmer, Clifton 

aemullen, Brentford ; the Rev. Mother Abbess, St. Mary's ry Hendon ; and hundreds 
of others, in Mr. LAURANCK'S pamphlet, * Spectacles : their Use and Abuse,” post free. 


